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As the newly-appointed editor assumes 
responsibility for THE EDUCATIONAL 
Forum, he takes the opportunity to express 
his appreciation to the Society for the confi- 
dence which it has placed in him by asking 
him to assume the duties of editor. He un- 
dertakes these duties at a time when the 
publication has won the favor and respect 
of its members and other workers in the 
field of Education. It is also a time when 
ominous days lie ahead in our national life, 
when at least the immediate future is un- 
certain, and when the exigencies of war 
may demand adjustments in editorial plans 
and policies. So far as the present outlook 
for Kappa Delta Pi is concerned, the future 
is encouraging. In its program the Society 
has been aggressive and at the same time 
has been frugal with its resources. As a re- 
sult there is a backlog of financial strength 
which assures security in its publication pro- 
gram. Though many of its members are 
now in some form of military service, the 
active membership has increased slightly. 
It has been possible to assist in the war 
effort by buying War Bonds. Though a 
number of chapters find their organization 
depleted through calls to the service of their 
country, they are accepting the challenge, 
and are making the adjustments necessary 
to carry forward their programs. The 
Executive Council is alert to its problems 
and responsibilities, and is adjusting the 
program of the Society to the changing con- 
ditions. 

The editor has spent much of the past 
summer developing plans for the next year. 
In New York City and at the Bread Loaf 
Writer’s Conference, he has had confer- 
ences with authors, printers and publishers. 
In general the policy of THE Epucation- 
AL Forum will be maintained as hereto- 


fore, though there will be modifications 
from time to time as the situation seems to 
demand. At all times he welcomes the sug- 
gestions and cooperation of the officers and 
members of the several chapters. As an 
officer of the Society he feels his obligation to 
meet its wishes and serve its needs. 

In the current number will be found the 
names of contributors who are nationally 
known. In Volume VII the leading article 
of each issue will be written by a Laureate 
member. Nothing could be more fitting 
than that the series be inaugurated by the 
Laureate Counselor, William C. Bagley, 
editor of School and Society, professor 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and dean of American educa- 
tors devoting themselves to the professional 
education of teachers. His timely subject is 
What Education Is Learning from the 
War. Dean J. F. Messenger, of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, contrasts life and educa- 
tion now with that of a half century ago in 
The “Gay Nineties” and Now. Herbert A. 
Carroll, associate professor of psychology at 
the University of New Hampshire, writes 
on Mental Hygiene Problems in Time of 
War. I. L. Kandel, Director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia, noted authority on in- 
ternational education and frequent con- 
tributor to these columns, shows how more 
than a century ago there was an aspiration 
for International Cooperation in Educa- 
tion. Harriet H. Shoen, of New York City, 
has contributed a critical and informative 
article on Books to Use in the Making of 
Americans. 

Jesse Stuart, well-known novelist and 
author of short stories, now superintendent 
of schools in Greenup, Kentucky, has con- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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What Education Is Learning 
from the War 


Wituiram C. BaGLey 


S OMEONE has termed the present world 
conflict a “Smart Man’s War.” Prob- 
ably no other name could state so briefly 
and yet so effectively the conditions that 
must be met if the United Nations are 
to win the war—provided, of course, that 
one has an adequate connotation for the 
adjective, “smart.” It is clear now that 
the winning of the war will depend more 


From the first World War and its af- 
termath emerged many important les- 
sons for education. It became increasing- 
ly clear throughout the conflict that the 
effectiveness of the belligerents on both 
sides was determined in large part by 
the attention that they had given to edu- 
cation in the decades prior to the war. 
Both general and specialized education, 
both the insurance of literacy among the 
masses and the advanced instruction and 
training of the highly competent, were 
found to pay unexpectedly high divi- 


I 


upon a high level of informed intel- 
ligence and a high level of developed 
skills than it will depend upon any other 
single factor or combination of factors. 
Since the informing of intelligence and 
the development of skills are primary 
functions of education, one may conclude 
that, in the last analysis, if the war is to 
be won education must win it. 


dends in terms of national morale and 
national strength. 

Among the Allies, the Russians, with 
a high proportion of illiteracy, were 
no match for the Germans. France, 
where the ideal of universal schooling 
had made substantial progress, held out 
far better, but would probably have been 
defeated, even with the help of Britain, 
if the weight of the United States had 
not turned the scales and insured victory. 
Italy, with some 30 or 40 per cent of 
illiteracy, would have made a worse 
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showing than it did had not its strength 
been pitted principally against Austria- 
Hungary, in which, outside of Austria 
itself and the Czech provinces of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, the masses of the 
people were unenlightened. 

Germany’s other allies, Bulgaria and 
Turkey, were educationally backward 
countries (although some progress had 
been made in Bulgaria), but their edu- 
cational weaknesses were compensated 
for in part by geographical advantages 
and by the efficiency of the German of- 
ficers who controlled their armed forces 
and dictated their strategy. 

In the troublous era of reconstruction 
following the Armistice and the Treaty 
of Versailles, the educationally backward 
peoples, whether among the victors or 
the vanquished, were by far the most 
seriously affected. The advantages of 
education and the handicaps of illiteracy 
were, perhaps, most clearly apparent 
among the new sovereign states that 


That Germany, the country in which 
modern universal elementary education 
had its beginning in the first decade of 
the 19th century, and the country in 
which all phases of education had been 
most highly organized, should have 
taken this backward step, teaches a fun- 
damental lesson; namely, that while uni- 
versal education is an essential condition 
of an effective democracy under the con- 
ditions of modern civilization, it is not 
a guarantee of an enduring democracy. 
But Germany’s conduct since 1933, if it 
teaches this lesson, also reinforces the 
conclusion that organized education is by 
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were brought into existence as a result 
of the war, and most of which began as 
democracies. Czechoslovakia, dominated 
by the Bohemians and Moravians, among 
whom the ideal of universal education 
had prevailed since the time of their 
great national hero, Comenius, entered 
at once an era of internal peace and pros- 
perity under a parliamentary govern- 
ment. Finland, by far the most enlight- 
ened part of the old Russian empire, 
followed a similar course. Poland and 
Yugoslavia, on the other hand, found 
after trial that they could not survive as 
democracies, and parliaments were super- 
seded by dictators. The older countries, 
too, almost in the order of their illiteracy, 
passed from parliaments to dictators or 
their equivalent—Russia, Portugal, and 
Italy. Not until 1933, when the German 
Reichstag surrendered its sovereign pow- 
ers to Hitler, did any of the enlightened 
nations give up the parliamentary form 
of government. 


far the most significant factor in insuring 
national strength, for it was through the 
adroit use of educational forces that Ger- 
many was able to prepare during six 
short years for the struggle that was so 
quickly to subject half the continent of 
Europe to its will. 

Perhaps the most important lesson 
that has so far emerged from the present 
world conflict is that education as such 
is a quite impersonal force. Whether this 
force is exerted for good or for ill de- 
pends upon the ideals and motives of 
those who control it. But in either case 
it is a force. The present writer, in a 
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book published nearly forty years ago, 
made this comparison: “Dynamite ex- 
plodes in the same way—according to 
the same laws—whether it is used as a 
harmless blast in a mine or to deal death 
and destruction at the will of an anar- 
chist. Similarly, the principles of educa- 
tional method work in the same way 
whether they are to produce a theologian 
or a thief.” 

It is not to their discredit that those 
concerned with the work of education 
should associate the word so exclusively 
with what is good and worthy. This 
should not blind them to the fact, how- 
ever, that its processes may be, and re- 
cently, on an almost titanic scale, have 
been, directed with a diabolical degree 
of efficiency to the most diabolical of 
ends. The accepted definition, for a long 
time, has been that education comprises 
those processes that produce changes in 
behavior. In the human species these 
changes are effected in various ways: by 
building habits; by developing skills; by 
insuring a working mastery of facts and 
principles for the control of conduct 
toward accepted goals; by inspiring the 
learner with ideals that regulate conduct 
and with aims and goals and aspirations 
toward which to direct conduct. It is 
these last-named factors that determine 
the “goodness” or “badness” of the edu- 
cative process; it is the factors of the 
other rubrics that determine its efficiency. 
Both type of factors are important, al- 
though American educational theory 
during the past few decades has increas- 
ingly emphasized the last group (often 
referred to as “ideals and attitudes’) 





* The Educative Process. New York, 1905, pp. 
4rf, 
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and belittled the other groups (often 
spoken of as “knowledge and skills,” 
sometimes disparagingly as “mere 
knowledge and narrow skills”). This is 
as though the only important factors in 
operating a ship were a knowledge of its 
destination and a determination to get 
there, leaving as matters of second-rate 
importance a mastery of the principles of 
navigation and of the laws of storms, to 
say nothing of the skills needed to con- 
trol the driving power, whether sail or 
steam, or Diesel. 

The Hitler regime inherited from the 
Germany of the past the educational 
traditions of thoroughness and system in 
the mastery of facts and principles and 
of meticulous efficiency in the mastery of 
skills. Hitler himself provided the 
ideals, the aims, the goals, and the as- 
pirations. With adroit cunning, he cap- 
italized the bitterness of the German 
people over the humiliating defeat of 
the first World War. He exploited the 
alleged injustices of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. He cultivated an unshakable be- 
lief that the highly imaginary virtues of 
a purely mythical “Aryan” race are 
fundamental realities. So skillfully did 
he manipulate the processes of propa- 
gandic education that he actually de- 
stroyed the ideal of objective truth, 
which had been the glory of the great 
German scientists of the past, and re- 
placed it with a “pragmatic” ideal of 
truth conceived of as “anything that 
works” in promoting the interests of 
Germany—as these are interpreted by 
Hitler. 

It was with diabolical cleverness, too, 
that Hitler applied one of the sound- 
est principles of education—namely, 
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that, if you wish to effect fundamental 
changes in national traits and aspirations, 
as well as in individual behavior, you 
would best concentrate your efforts on 
the young. He neglected, apparently, no 
step that would insure the complete in- 
doctrination of the rising generation with 
the new ideology (which is only another 
name for the group of factors that we 
have termed ideals, aims, and aspira- 
tions). The lower schools, which had lost 
something of their former rigor and efh- 
ciency during the brief regime of the 
Weimar Republic, were brought up with 
a sharp turn—“reconditioned,” as we 
say today. They were infused with a 
chauvinism and stiffened with an iron 
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discipline, both surpassing even the 
chauvinism and discipline that character- 
ized the Volksschulen and Gymnasien of 
the First Reich. Teachers who would 
not conform to the new order were dis- 
placed. Youth were trained and in- 
structed and hardened—but, above all, 
they were inspired. Hitler knew that the 
battle for a national discipline would be 
nine-tenths won if children and youth 
could be fired with an enthusiasm to wel- 
come discipline as a patriotic duty. In 
comparison with this the reformation of 
their elders was relatively Jess important. 
If they failed to conform they could be 
exiled or sent to concentration camps or 
even “liquidated.” 


III 


In diverse ways, education, or the lack 
of it, has played a major role in deter- 
mining the status of the other nations 
now locked in a life-and-death struggle. 
For example: 

Mussolini, even earlier than Hitler, 
recognized the importance of enlisting 
the younger generations in the “new 
order” that he was building in Italy. In 
these efforts he has apparently met with 
a certain measure of success. But, as com- 
pared with Germany, Italy has been 
handicapped as in the first World War 
both by the relatively high prevalence 
of illiteracy among the masses and by 
the more retarded development of sec- 
ondary, higher, and technological educa- 
tion. Again, to engender enthusiasm for 
a cause is one thing; to implement the 
enthusiasm with the skills and the 
knowledge essential to the attainment of 
the desired ends is quite another. Italy 
conquered Ethiopia; but so far Italy’s 


contribution to the military achieve- 
ments of the Axis Powers has been not 
only negligible, but, in many respects, 
negative. 

Japan, however, has exemplified in a 
striking manner the basic significance of 
a highly organized and efficient educa- 
tional system. The per cent of illiteracy 
is lower in Japan than in our country as 
a whole (although not lower than in 
many of our states). The annual pub- 
lication of books in proportion to the 
population is larger than with us. Japan 
once sent many students to the colleges, 
universities, and technical schools of the 
United States and Europe, but for a 
generation, Japan has been able, gen- 
erally speaking, to provide at home ade- 
quate facilities for higher and specialized 
education. On the ideological side, the 
national aims and aspirations have long 
been associated with the firm belief in 
the actual divinity of the emperor, and 
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are consequently deeply imbedded, but 
they are, of course, reinforced by the 
schools. 

Among the United Nations, the two 
countries that are potentially, perhaps, 
the strongest in the world—China and 
Russia—illustrate the difficulties which 
peoples that have been until very re- 
cently educationally backward must 
overcome if their potential strength is to 
become effectively dynamic. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the progress 
toward universal literacy that has been 
made notably in Russia since the first 
World War and in China in a smaller 
measure but significantly since the turn 
of the century has played an important 
part in making possible the distinguished 
record that these countries have made in 
resisting invasion by the Axis Powers. 
Both have been, and still are, most se- 
riously handicapped by the necessarily 
slow development of technical and 
higher education, although remarkable 
advances have been made here, espe- 
cially in Russia. On the ideological side, 
the schools of the Soviet Union, which 
started from scratch after the first World 
War, have from the outset succeeded 
passing well—all too well many Amer- 
icans thought before our present alliance 
—in indoctrinating the younger genera- 
tion with the national ideals and aspira- 
tions. 

Among the few nations not as yet in 
the war, the most marked educational 
progress during the past two decades has 
been made by Turkey. Indeed, Turkey’s 
achievements in reducing illiteracy have 
rivaled, perhaps surpassed, those of Rus- 
sia. A literate Turkish army would be 
an important asset either to the United 
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Nations or to the Axis Powers. Tech- 
nical and higher education is still rela- 
tively undeveloped. There is undoubt- 
edly a strong national spirit among the 
Turks, and its development has been al- 
most entirely due to the work of the 
schools, for a central purpose in the 
efforts of Mustapha Kemal was to insure 
a complete break with the past. It will 
be most fortunate if this spirit can be 
enlisted in the cause of the Four Free- 
doms. 

Among the disappointments of the 
war from the standpoint of the United 
Nations has been the failure of Asiatic 
peoples in the dependencies of Great 
Britain and the Netherlands to resist the 
Japanese aggressors. In so far as the 
available records furnish a basis for com- 
parison, this has been in sharp contrast 
to the loyalty of the Filipinos to the 
American cause. It is a reasonable hy- 
pothesis that the liberal educational sys- 
tem, which the United States developed 
and fostered in the Philippines, and 
which had its beginnings immediately 
after the close of the Spanish-American 
War, was a primary factor in bringing 
about this situation. It is true that Britain 
has done something to advance educa- 
tion in India—at least as measured by 
the magnitude of the problem—nor were 
the Netherlands East Indies entirely 
neglected educationally by the home 
government. In neither case, however, 
were the efforts successful in developing 
in the native population a significant 
measure of loyalty or in effecting a sig- 
nificant reduction of illiteracy. That the 
East Indians living under an American 
protectorate were the only native peo- 
ples of that region to join their protectors 
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in combating the Japanese may well be 
regarded as a well deserved tribute to 
the colonial policy followed by the 
United States, which, from the outset, 


In an unprecedented measure, the 
highly mechanized warfare of today 
must place its chief dependence upon a 
highly organized combination of educa- 
tional agencies and forces. In an un- 
precedented measure, the armed forces— 
whether of the land, the sea, or the air— 
are, first of all, schools. Their officers are 
primarily teachers and most of them are 
called upon to discharge both the tra- 
ditional teaching functions—instruction, 
training, and discipline—and those 
functions that only recently have been 
identified and developed and labeled— 
selection, guidance, inspiration, and 
leadership. 

Obviously the speed and effectiveness 
with which these functions can be dis- 
charged in the armed forces will depend 
in large part upon the educational back- 
ground and equipment of those entering 
one or another of the services. So im- 
portant is this factor that the United 
States Army has rejected those otherwise 
qualified for service who have not had 
at least a fourth-grade education, unless 
actual tests show that such persons have 
attained the desired standard of literacy 
even though they may not meet the 
standard of schooling. It is reported that 
at least 225,000 men for this reason 
alone were denied enlistment in the 
Army up to July 1, 1942. This was ap- 
parently in addition to those who were 
rejected because of mental deficiency. It 
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whatever its faults may have been, at 
least had the virtue of placing its pri- 
mary emphasis not upon exploitation but 
upon education. 


IV 


is clear, then, that, under the conditions 
of present-day war, a weakness in the 
general system of elementary education 
is a serious handicap to the national pro- 
gram of defense. 

Equally deplorable has been the weak- 
ness revealed in secondary and higher 
education by the fact that so large a pro- 
portion of the men called for training 
as officers had been so poorly prepared 
in mathematics and in the physical sci- 
ences that they had to be either rejected 
or given time to make up their deficien- 
cies. This weakness may be traced di- 
rectly to the influence of American 
educational theory. In a laudable desire 
to open the high schools and colleges to 
as large a proportion of each generation 
as possible, the leaders in educational 
theory for nearly a half century have in 
effect discredited the school studies that 
are difficult for average minds to master. 
It would have been possible to make 
secondary education universal without 
adopting a policy which tempted even 
competent learners to avoid the school 
subjects that are exact and exacting, but, 
in spite of warnings that the educational 
fibre of the nation was being weakened, 
educational leadership continued to en- 
courage a following of the lines of least 
effort. 

On the whole, however, and in spite 
of these deficiencies, the educational 
qualifications of the men called to the 
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colors in the present war represent a 
higher level than did the educational 
qualifications of the men who enlisted in 
1917 and 1918. And it is gratifying, too, 
that, despite a large proportion of rejec- 
tions for physical defects, the general 
physical fitness of the present generation 
of American soldiers surpasses, appar- 
ently in a marked degree, the physical 
fitness of the generation that fought in 


Finally, the present war in its causes 
and in its probable consequences brings 
into high relief two beliefs or hypotheses 
that are of basic significance both to edu- 
cational theory and to democratic theory. 

The ideologies of all the Axis Powers 
stem from the firm conviction that cer- 
tain peoples or races or nations are 
innately superior to all other peoples or 
races or nations, and that this superiority 
gives to the former a “natural” right, 
even a duty, to subject the latter to their 
will. They are the “Chosen People,” 
and their manifest destiny is to inherit 
the earth. 

The ideologies of the United Nations 
as crystallized in the Atlantic Charter 
are based on the assumption that there 
are no significant innate differences 
among peoples or races or nations. There 
are, of course, physical differences that 
are truly innate, but these differences as 
compared with mental resemblances are 
insignificant and should be inconsequen- 
tial. Every race and every nation varies 
within itself; mentally some individuals 
are “born long” and others are “born 
short.” But, so far, trustworthy scientific 
investigations give no ground for a be- 
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the first World War—a fact that must 
be attributed, in part at least, to the in- 
creasing emphasis that, during the past 
three decades, has been placed on physi- 
cal and health education in the schools 
and colleges. All this is fortunate, for 
both high educational qualifications and 
robust physiques are much more impor- 
tant in this war than they were in the 
last. 


lief that there are marked differences 
among races and nations in /evels or 
medians of native intelligence. Even if 
such differences should be disclosed by 
later research, the fact would remain 
that there is so much overlapping, al- 
ready evident, that no race or nation 
could in reason or in justice lay claim to 
an “inborn” racial or national superiority 
over all others. It is this hypothesis that 
gives point and meaning to the Four 
Freedoms regarded as universal in their 
application. 

It is true, of course, that neither any 
of the Axis Powers nor any of the 
United Nations has lived consistently 
with its own beliefs. Germany, with its 
firm faith in “Aryan” superiority, has 
had to grant something akin to “hon- 
orary” Aryan status both to its Mon- 
golian allies in Japan and to its Mediter- 
ranean allies in Italy. The Soviet Union 
has so far failed to recognize all of the 
Four Freedoms, but it has apparently 
surpassed even the democracies in up- 
rooting racial discrimination. Britain, 
while one of the most democratic of 
countries at home, has been reluctant to 
recognize the principles of democracy in 
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its administration of those dependencies 
the peoples of which are not white. Our 
own country, in its turn, while it long 
since freed its Negro slaves from bond- 
age, has not as yet freed its Negro citi- 
zens from all manner of unjust and 
humiliating discriminations. 

If the Four Freedoms are to be uni- 
versalized in the post-war world, it is 
obviously the forces of education that 
must be depended upon to solve the 
problem. If the important differences 


observed among races and nations are 
not innate differences, those that exist are 
cultural differences, and cultural differ- 
ences, if unjust or unreasonable, can be 
eradicated. This is not only an educa- 
tional problem, it is an educational prob- 
lem that need not fail of solution. To 
effect this solution must be the indicated 
task of the schools of the United Na- 
tions once victory is assured. It is none 
too early even now to begin the spade- 
work. 


It were good, therefore, that men in their innovations would follow 
the example of time itself, which indeed imnovated greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived; for otherwise, what- 
ever is new is unlooked for, and ever it mends some and impairs others; 
and he that is holpen, takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; 
and he that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to the author —F Ran- 


cis Bacon. 








The “Gay Nineties” and Now 


J. F. Messencer 


1cERO Closed one of his famous ora- 
G tions against Cataline by saying 
“De me pauca dicam” (I will say a few 
things about myself). May I begin in 
that way? I feel free to do so because I 
am writing this mainly for the family to 
read, i.e., our fine family of Kappa Delta 
Pi’s, The writer spent the nineties as a 
student in Kansas, and in Harvard, and 
as a teacher in New Mexico. Also he 
spent some time. working in a bank 
where he could observe financial condi- 
tions. This article, then, is based partly 
on personal experience. 

Just when the nineties got “gay” I do 
not know. Probably some one thought 
of that after he saw a movie with actors 
dressed in the style of the nineties. Cer- 
tainly no one thought of using that word 
during that decade. Yet I hope to show 
that there was something akin to gaiety. 
There were the financial panics of ’93 
and ’97—two panics in one decade. 

Farm prices were very low. Corn was 
thirteen cents a bushel, hay $3.00 a ton 
delivered in the barn in town, potatoes 
twenty-five cents a bushel if you bought 
them at the store. If you went to the 
country and dug them yourself you 
could have them for nothing. Eggs were 
from five to ten cents a dozen, and a 
Plymouth Rock hen for your Sunday 
dinner cost twenty-five cents. Can you 
young people stand one more illustra- 
tion without getting excited? Usually 
the price of a watermelon, regardless of 
size, was five cents, 





Now about wages: A carpenter or 
painter could get ten cents an hour. A 
rural school teacher usually received 
about $30.00 a month, city teachers from 
$40.00 to $60.00. Clerks received about 
$30.00 or $40.00 a month. Of course 
there were variations but these are fair 
samples of income. 

When it came to buying things: From 
the above it is evident that food was 
cheap. Clothing was about the same 
price as it is today but we did not need 
so many clothes. Girls wore their dresses 
longer in time as well as in inches. If I 
had the clothes I wore as a student I 
could wear them yet. We did not have 
so many wants as students do today be- 
cause there were not so many things to 
want. Nearly every young man wanted 
a bicycle. The price of a Columbia bi- 
cycle was $150.00. My first wheel was a 
cheap one. It cost only $90.00. But just 
think! If a boy wanted to work he could 
earn fifty cents a day and in 300 days he 
could own a Columbia bicycle. That was 
about all he needed to make him happy. 
Tires were not very good, the roads were 
rough and he had many repairs to make, 
but otherwise there was scarcely any ex- 
pense. Altogether it was much cheaper 
than owning a car today. With water- 
melons and a bicycle provided we may 
pass the boy by. 

The head of a family needs more. The 
farmer who sells a hen for a quarter 
may need an electric light bulb. He 
could get a 30 watt bulb for seventy-five 
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cents. Three hens will buy one bulb. 
There was no assurance about how long 
the bulb would last, but it would last 
only a short time. Now a good sized hen 
for dinner costs $1.50; a bulb costs fif- 
teen cents and gives much better light 
‘and lasts several times as long. Then, 
three hens equalled one bulb; now, three 
hens equal thirty bulbs. The hens are 
about the same; the bulbs are much bet- 
ter. If you compare bicycle figures you 
will note that in place of working 300 
days to earn one a boy now can earn one 
in from three to ten days. Manufactured 
articles have been greatly increased in 
number and quality and reduced in price. 

The effect of machinery: Of course 
the whole story of improvements in 
machinery would require volumes. Two 
points will suffice for present purposes. 
Machinery has taken the drudgery out 
of work. There is little heavy work to 
be done now. Also machinery has pro- 
duced thousands of things we did not 
have a half century ago, and produced 
them at small price. 

Available jobs: The war has made 
everything abnormal, but leaving that 
out of account we can still see that the 
number of jobs in this country has in- 
creased so greatly that I cannot guess 
the comparison. Note the number of 
men working on the highways since the 
automobile became common, the number 
of men in garages and service stations. 
Note the number of electricians since we 
have electric lights in town and country, 
and other conveniences in almost every 
home to make work less and comforts 
more. Nearly everything from razors to 
huge bulldozers is operated by electric- 
ity. All of these things have created 
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jobs for those who make, sell, and repair 
them. Carry this thought as far as you 
like. The conclusion is obvious, There 
are vastly more opportunities for every 
one than there were a half century ago. 

The pleasures of life: We talk of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Life 
has increased a little, liberty has de- 
creased, but the pursuit of happiness, 
and we hope the attainment of it, has 
increased many-fold. We have made 
for ourselves so much leisure that it has 
become one of our major problems. For- 
merly play was for children, now it is 
for everybody. Amusements are pro- 
vided for the home, the school, and for 
nearly every occasion. The universal 
question is, what shall we do next to 
have a good time? 

This very sketchy comparison of the 
gay nineties with the present sums up 
to just this: Now we have less work, 
more pay, and more fun. Everyone 
knows this. The purpose of saying it is to 
give a background for another compari- 
son which is the vital point in this article 
—a comparison which is scarcely thought 
of and not often realized by the young 
people of today. 

Of course people did not think things 
were right in the nineties. “Calamity 
howlers” (well named) were plentiful. 
Mary Ellen Lease travelled around 
shouting to farmers “raise less corn and 
more hell.” Coxey’s army, a motley 
crowd, headed for Washington to tell 
their troubles to the government. Pol- 
itics was lively and heated. But, here is 
the point, Nopopy Utrerep a Worp 
oF DiscouraGEMENT. Hopefulness ex- 
presses the spirit of the times. Mrs. 
Lease was telling people how to make 
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better times. Even Coxey’s crowd was 
imbued with courage, hope, and faith 
in the future. The panaceas suggested 
were often fantastic and utterly unwork- 
able but their advocates were looking 
ahead with great expectations, There was 
also a feeling of independence and self 
responsibility. So far as I know there 
was no such thing as a placement service 
in the colleges. It never occurred to me 
that some one else would look for a job 
for me. I am sure that I was no excep- 
tion to the regular rule. When I finished 
high school I struck out to find a job 
teaching in a country school. When I 
finished college I never thought of ask- 
ing any professor to help me get a job 
teaching in high school. Finding a job 
was my job, as it was with every one 
else. By the time I had finished graduate 
work I was out of the nineties and 
Columbia University found a position in 
college for me. Colleges were not so 
numerous as high schools and I suppose 
I could not have found a place for my- 
self. That is a side remark in order to 
avoid giving a wrong impression. Please 
do not forget the main point, individual 
responsibility. Not only in college was 
this found, but everywhere else. There 
was no such thing as being on relief. 
Of course there were a few poor people 
who were looked after by the church or 
some other organizations, but there was 
nothing comparable to the relief pro- 
gram as we now have it. 

To sum up once more: Part of our 
heritage from the gay nineties was cour- 
age, hope, independence, and self re- 
sponsibility. But the nineties was a 
decade of change. America was becoming 
different in many ways, some of them 
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good and some of them not. The four 
characteristics mentioned above have 
grown less. There are many reasons for 
it. There is a growing attitude of hope- 
lessness. “What’s the use?” is a common 
remark, We students of the nineties did 
not know so much as students of today, 
but if we thought something was wrong 
we called for full speed ahead to make 
it right. I suppose we expected too much 
too fast: I believe that the youth move- 
ment of today is doing some good and 
some harm. The harm is in stressing so 
much the need for help for young peo- 
ple. They are made to believe that there 
is little chance for them today, that they 
are helpless and unfortunate. Competi- 
tion is perhaps greater, but opportunities 
are greater. It is a challenge, not a re- 
buff that the times present to young 
people. 

In order to illustrate one of the 
changes which has taken place will you 
allow me to stretch my subject beyond 
the nineties? Let us look at three gen- 
erations. When your grandfather be- 
came a man he started out to do some- 
thing for himself. He would own a 
store, or a blacksmith shop, or be a pro- 
fessional man or whatever appealed to 
him. He used his own initiative. When 
your father became a man he most likely 
hunted for a job and got one, maybe not 
the kind he wanted, but probably he 
worked up to a better job year after 
year. What are you planning? Some of 
you are builders and you have initiative 
and the force to do. Some of you are 
wondering who will find something for 
you. Will it be the government, the 
N.Y.A., your alma mater, or what? In 
three generations we have passed 
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through three stages: Go into business, 
find a job, and wait for a job. That is not 
good. Sometimes it is said that we who 
are passing out of the picture left only a 
disorganized and sordid world for you 
young people to live in. In many ways 
we have not done well. Then it is time 
for you to take hold and do better. At 
least we started a lot of things for you. 
Perhaps we left you too much and that 
is the reason you do not know what 
to do. 

Stop and think for a moment about 
the great business expansion brought 
about by organization. This made pos- 
sible quantity production of the things 
we all want. Telephones, electricity, 
typewriters, phonographs, automobiles, 
Pullman cars, wireless communication, 
x-ray, and thousands of other things 
were made common. In the field of 
thought we were acquiring an independ- 
ence which we had not had before. For 
graduate work our students had gone 
to Europe, because the offerings in this 
country were very small. Thus our sci- 
ence, literature, and philosophy were 
largely European in character. In the 
nineties an impetus was given to ad- 
vanced study in this country. The large 
universities developed their graduate 
schools. The spirit of literature became 
more American. To be sure we had a 
great period of American literature just 
before the Civil War but the standards 
of literature were European and the 


literature taught in the schools was Eu- 
ropean. Universities everywhere greatly 
increased their research, especially scien- 
tific. American philosophy before 1890 
had but little influence. The history of 
philosophy was a history of European 
thought. One of the striking movements 
in philosophy was the suddenness with 
which American philosophy developed. 
It is commonly recognized that there 
never was in one place at one time such 
a group of great philosophers as was 
found at Harvard in the nineties. The 
names of James, Royce, Muensterberg, 
Santayana, Palmer, Peabody, cannot be 
matched in any one group. Many of the 
students of these men became leaders in 
American thought. If I were to mention 
a dozen of them I should leave out 
many who ought to be mentioned. All 
of this is only a hint of the intellectual 
development in America. Similar ad- 
vancement in other universities might be 
mentioned. 

The spread of education to reach the 
masses is equally striking. High schools 
multiplied and enrollment in all schools 
from the primary to the graduate schools 
increased rapidly. Higher education be- 
came popular. This article is just a frag- 
ment of a great story, but the writer 
hopes you will take a little time to think 
of your social inheritance and ask your- 
self what you are to do with it. I think 
the bell has rung and you must go to 
your next class. 
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Mental Hygiene Problems in 
Time of War 


Hersert A. CARROLL 


r Is important for us as teachers and 
administrators to guard against as- 
suming that all—or even a major part— 
of the emotional maladjustments of chil- 
dren and adolescents are, at this time, 
the result of war conditions, Most of 
these maladjustments have grown out 
of frustrations which have been experi- 
enced in attempts to satisfy fundamental 
emotional needs. It is also true, however, 
that many of these disturbances have 
been intensified by the prospect of mili- 
tary service, by the dislocation of plans 
for the future, and by the jolt which has 
been given to the feeling of emotional 
security. I should like to touch first upon 
the more important fundamental emo- 
tional needs, which all of us have, and 
then return to the topic of the special 
problems which have been created by 
the war. 

What are these basic desires of which 
we, in our work with young people, 
must be forever conscious, in peace or 
in war? I believe they can be classified 
under four headings: the need for mas- 
tery, the need for status, the need for 
sensory gratification, the need for emo- 
tional security. 

The desire for mastery is common to 
all, but it is especially powerful during 
the adolescent period, for at that time 
more than at any other the individual, 
feeling a bit awkward and unsteady, ex- 
periences a need to prove to himself and 


to the world that he is capable of achiev- 
ing. To him, success is an especially ex- 
hilarating tonic; failure, a depressing 
drug. Since the need for mastery is so 
great, our schools should make it pos- 
sible for all children to experience the 
satisfactions which come from work well 
done. Unfortunately, they have failed 
altogether too often in this respect. 

If the student is to achieve mastery in 
the classroom, it follows that both in- 
struction and curriculum content must 
be adjusted to his abilities. This presup- 
poses on the part of the teacher a knowl- 
edge of the nature and distribution of 
individual differences, not only in men- 
tal ability but also in other traits—es- 
pecially in emotional stability. Although 
this area of educational psychology has 
received increased emphasis in the past 
quarter of a century, we still have much 
to do before its implications are really 
understood and fully carried out. 

There is a tendency for teachers to 
understand best the needs of the average 
group. It is difficult for them to appre- 
ciate the fact that the dull, too, have 
strong desires; often, even a desire to 
achieve a degree of mastery in academic 
subject matter. Our schools are alto- 
gether too likely to set standards so high 
that the dull child can never reach them. 
Consequently, no matter how hard he 
works, failure is his reward. Failure is 
accompanied by a feeling of frustration 
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which, in turn, may result in conflicts 
and emotional maladjustments. It is a 
tribute to the flexibility of these dull 
children that the majority succeed in 
coming through the ordeal without se- 
rious scars. Many of them, however, 
after several years of trying to achieve 
the impossible develop a psycho-neurosis. 
Pavlov, in experimenting with a dog, 
taught him to differentiate between a 
circle and an ellipse. He then forced the 
dog to try to distinguish between circles 
and ellipses that were made increasingly 
alike. When the problem became too 
difficult, the feeling of frustration was so 
great that the animal had a nervous 
breakdown. What justification have we 
to expect any better result when we in- 
sist that a fifteen-year-old boy, with a 
mental-age level of eleven, must master 
a course in algebra? 

The teacher should not only be care- 
ful not to expect too much of the child, 
but he should also try to help the child 
to set goals which are within his reach; 
in other words, help him to learn not to 
expect too much of himself. Success and 
failure are always defined with reference 
to one’s level of aspiration. Altogether 
too frequently dull and average young 
people set goals which are unattainable. 

It is somewhat easier to appreciate the 
fact that teaching method and content 
of courses should be such that the very 
dull can achieve a degree of mastery 
than it is to realize that a similar situa- 
tion exists for the very bright. Adequate 
emotional satisfactions in achievement 
come only when some real challenge has 
been involved. If one is an excellent ten- 
nis player, there is little sport in defeat- 
ing a beginner. If a high school junior 
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is intellectually gifted, there is little sat- 
isfaction in earning good grades on mate- 
rial which he had mastered five years 
earlier. I once worked with an eleven- 
year-old boy who could do calculus. Such 
a boy is not going to have his need for 
mastery satisfied by successful work in 
decimals. 

Our teachers should be cognizant of 
the importance of keeping alive in bril- 
liant students the desire for achievement. 
There are many students who, though 
they have superior mental ability, are 
doing unsatisfactory work. I doubt if we 
can blame them very much. In most in- 
stances they have been trained in laziness 
for ten or a dozen years. They have be- 
come bored and cynical. Society cannot 
afford to lose the services of these first- 
rate minds. 

The second of the four needs that I 
mentioned earlier is the need for status. 
Some few individuals obtain full satis- 
faction from the knowledge that they 
have done well, but most persons desire 
that their contemporaries recognize their 
achievements. It enhances their feeling 
of personal worth. 

The desire for status does not neces- 
sarily mean that the individual expects 
to be outstanding. What he needs is the 
feeling that others like and respect him 
for what he is. The teacher who under- 
stands this emotional need will be as 
pleased with the minor classroom con- 
tributions as with the major ones. In 
class discussions he will encourage the 
dull and diffident student as much as the 
bright and confident one. He will not 
scorn the offer of the single talent be- 
cause it is not ten times greater. He will 
never try to make any student in his 
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class feel insignificant. I realize that this 
is idealistic. Unfortunately, it is easier 
to be lavish with criticism than with 
praise. I am inclined to think that a real 
understanding of an adolescent’s emo- 
tional need for status would result in a 
better application of Thorndike’s Law 
of Effect than would a technical knowl- 
edge of the experimentation upon which 
that law is based. 

The third of the major emotional 
needs, and this applies especially to 
adolescents, is the need for sensory grat- 
ifications. In America we are still dis- 
trustful of sensory pleasures, especially 
when sex is involved. We place many 
restraints upon what we shall see and 
what we shall hear, and we place very 
special restraints upon sex behavior. As 
a result, this basic drive, with all its 
emotional concomitants, is blocked in its 
expression at almost every turn. It is 
little wonder that abnormal behavior oc- 
casionally results; in fact, it is surprising 
that such behavior does not result more 
frequently. 

I should like to make two suggestions 
in connection with this topic. In the first 
place, every teacher should have a sane, 
balanced point of view concerning sex 
problems. This, of course, should be 
coupled with a sympathetic appreciation 
of the strength of the drive in adoles- 
cents and of the adjustments that it en- 
tails. We need teachers who understand 
better and moralize less, In the second 
place, the need for instruction should be 
recognized. Whether such instruction 
should be given in a course labeled “Sex 
Hygiene,” or whether it should be given 
indirectly in the regular courses is beside 
the point here. It is, however, important 
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that our teachers of adolescents realize 
that these youngsters are assailed by 
urges that they only partially under- 
stand; that they become intensely wor- 
ried at times over certain habits which 
they have acquired, that they are often 
pitifully in need of advice which their 
parents may be too prudish to give. Cer- 
tainly, the emotional needs here are real 
and insistent. Teachers must not con- 
tinue to be too cowardly to face them. 

A final fundamental need—one that is 
likely to be felt very keenly during these 
days of war—is for emotional security. 
The haven of emotional security should 
be the home. Parents should provide the 
major part of the affection and under- 
standing which children, especially 
adolescents, need. Often, however, they 
do not; sometimes, they cannot. When 
the home fails the child, maladjustments 
are very likely to result. Well over half 
of the students who have come to the 
University of New Hampshire psy- 
chological clinic this year have reported 
a long-standing series of misunderstand- 
ings, conflicts, and frustrations in the 
home. These have involved parents who 
were overly ambitious for them; who 
were too dominant, too cold, too lacking 
in interest in their problems; and, of 
course, those who tried to keep them 
from growing up. 

Now, the high school teacher cannot 
remake human nature, but he should be 
cognizant of the fact that Johnny may 
be a troublemaker in class because he is 
repressed and misunderstood at home, 
or that Mary may be withdrawn and a 
bit queer because she is so ashamed of 
the frequent violent quarreling between 
her parents. Occasionally, the tactful 
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teacher can alter the home environment 
through conferences with the parents. 
Most parents are not vicious. Usually 
they are merely ignorant of the con- 
flicts which they are creating in their 
child’s mind, or, if they recognize the 
conflicts, have little idea of what they 
should do to remedy conditions. Home 
and school, though drawing closer to- 
gether, are still too far apart. Our teach- 
ers should understand the desirability of 
establishing contacts with the parents of 
the children in their classes. 

Although the home is the most im- 
portant single source of emotional se- 
curity, it is not the only source. During 
these months of war, especially, it needs 
to be supplemented by other factors. 
There is now a greater need than ever 
for stabilizing experiences. One of these 
—an important one for mental health— 
comes from losing one’s self in a great 
movement, from feeling one’s self a part 
of something that is big and indestructi- 
ble. A desirable way for students and 
teachers alike to achieve a feeling of 
security during the present period is for 
them to identify themselves with their 
country’s effort. This should be done 
through actual participation, whether the 
contribution be small or great. It matters 
little, from the standpoint of mental hy- 
giene, whether or not our air raid war- 
dens ever see an enemy plane, or the 
members of our first aid classes ever 
have any wounds to dress; but it is im- 
portant that we all be doing something, 
that we all become a part of the great 
drive to victory. Anxiety about the fu- 
ture is released through present action, 
and action is always an aid in maintain- 
ing sound nerves. There should be a 
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smaller percentage of nervous disorders 
during this war than there was during 
the last one, because in this war individ- 
ual responsibility is greater, and where 
there is individual responsibility there is 
little likelihood of maladjusted reac- 
tions. 

It is important not only for us to par- 
ticipate in America’s war effort but also 
to have complete confidence that victory 
will be achieved. Self-confidence in a na- 
tion is as important for the morale of 
the nation as self-confidence in an indi- 
vidual is for his mental health. You 
know what happens to a person with an 
inferiority complex. He rarely succeeds; 
he frequently develops a neurosis. You 
know what happens to an institution with 
an inferiority complex. Unsure of itself, 
ashamed of its past, doubtful of its fu- 
ture, it eventually disintegrates. A for- 
tunate characteristic of America has al- 
ways been a magnificent confidence in 
her destiny. We still possess that con- 
fidence. As teachers, let us instill it into 
any student who is suffering from war- 
time strain. This is not mere flag-waving. 
It is sound mental hygiene. 

I have discovered in working with col- 
lege students, that they need something 
else besides activity and faith in their 
country’s strength. Their careers have 
been abruptly altered by war conditions. 
Many of them feel puzzled, frustrated. 
They find it difficult to visualize the fu- 
ture. Two or three years is a long time 
to youth, and when they consider the 
possibility that the war may last for six 
or eight years—well, that seems an 
eternity. In working with these young 
people we should stress the fact that the 
time which the war will take out of their 
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lives is likely to be relatively brief, and 
that after the peace is made there will 
be opportunities for them such as no 
other generation has ever experienced. I 
sincerely believe this to be so. In psy- 
chological terms, their immediate goal 
should be to help actively in winning 
the war; their distant goal, the creation 
of a better world after the war. 

In conclusion, then, may I refer once 
more to the fact that our mental hygiene 
problems in high school and college are, 
in the main, the same as they have al- 
ways been. Maladjustments are develop- 
ing from the frustration of such basic 
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emotional needs as the desire for mas- 
tery, the desire for status, the desire for 
sensory gratification, and the desire for 
affection, especially affection in the 
home. However, war conditions have 
added new complications, and so have 
increased somewhat the percentage of 
nervous disorders found among high 
school and college youth. These condi- 
tions, both old and new, should be frank- 
ly and intelligently faced by us as we en- 
deavor to carry out our major task of 
helping young people to develop into 
happy, well-integrated, well-adjusted 
members of society. 


BOOKS 


These are the masters that instruct you without rods and ferules, 
without hard words and anger, without wounds or money. If you 
approach them they are not asleep; if investigating you interrogate 
them, they conceal nothing, if you mistake them, they never grum- 
ble; if you are ignorant, they never laugh at you. The library of 
wisdom is more precious than all riches, and nothing that can be 
wished for is worthy to be compared with it. Whosoever acknowledges 
himself to be a zealous follower of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, 
of science, or even of faith, must of necessity be himself a lover of 
books.—( This quotation is found at the entrance of the Boston Public 
Library. It was written 100 years before the invention of printing and 


it was published in 1474.) 


Sea Shadows in the Sky 





FLorRENCE PIERcy 


The moon is a silver-white lantern 
Hung in a cloud-hid sky; 

About her are ribs, pale and shaken, 
As of aeons gone by. 

I wonder if the moon’s brilliant light 
Has pierced to depths below 

And searched out the thousands of vessels, 
Emblems of long-spent woe, 

Lying miles under moonlit water, 
And reflected them there 

In the cloud-lined heaven beside her, 
With ribs riven and bare. 


O, you ships down on the ocean floor, 
The kind moon has found you 

And is quietly flinging your shapes 
One by one into view, 

Giving once more to you the glory 
That was yours years ago 

When, in all the pride of achievement, 
You sailed, stately and slow. 

In the molten moonlight you linger; 
Your glistening sides shine out, 

And the pearly sheen of silvered stars 
Warms, and wraps you about. 











International Codperation in Education 
(An Early Nineteenth Century Aspiration) 


I. L. KanpeEu 


HERE is every indication that those 
"Bade are beginning to turn their at- 
tention to the problems of post-war re- 
construction have already begun to rec- 
ognize the important part which must be 
played by and through education. It is 
true that efforts were made at the close 
of World War I to secure the inclusion 
of some form of international education 
office within the League of Nations. For 
a number of reasons these efforts failed, 
but not completely, since two interna- 
tional organizations were established to 
meet the needs—the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Codperation in Paris 
and the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion in Geneva—but neither of these 
enjoyed the official status of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the League of Na- 
tions. 

The idea of international codperation 
in education is not new, however. In the 
first volume (1826) of the American 
Journal of Education, one of the earli- 
est of our professional journals, there 
appeared a summary of the plan for a 
work “to embrace a comparative view of 
the actual state of education in Europe.” 
The article, “M. M.-A. Jullien’s Ques- 
tions on Comparative Education,” is 
based on the author’s Esguisse et Vues 
Préliminaires @un Ouvrage sur PEdu- 
cation Comparée, which, according to 
Buisson’s Nouveau Dictionnaire de Péda- 
gogie et d’Instruction Primaire, first ap- 
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peared in the Journal d’Education and 
was published as a pamphlet in Paris in 
1817. Marc-Antoine Jullien (1775- 
1848) was the author of Esprit de la 
Méthode d’Education de Pestalozzi, 
suivie et pratiquée dans Institut @ Edu- 
cation a’Y verdun en Suisse, 2 vols. (Mi- 
lan, 1812), of which a second edition was 
published in 1842. 

The author complains of “a great 
want of connection, harmony and pro- 
portion, in the grand departments of 
physical, moral, and intellectual educa- 
tion, as hitherto conducted.” He empha- 
sizes the advantages that would arise 
from a work offering “the results of a 
diligent and thorough investigation of 
the present state of the various establish- 
ments for education in Europe—whether 
elementary and common, secondary and 
classical, superior and scientific, or spe- 
cial.” To secure these advantages “the 
attention of the sovereigns of Europe is 
invited to the formation of a special 
Commission of Education, to be com- 
posed of a few individuals who might 
chuse corresponding members at a dis- 
tance, and proceed to the great work of 
compiling an account of the state of edu- 
cation.” M. Jullien then recommends “a 
Bulletin or Journal of Education, ar- 
ranged under the same number of heads 
as might be adopted in the inquiries of 
the Special Commission already men- 
tioned.” A scheme of questions is sug 
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gested as the basis of the inquiries which 
might be made—the earliest suggestion 
of a scheme for uniform reporting on 
education. 

The first topic recommended for in- 
quiry is 


“Education.—ist. its subject.—2d. its 

object.— 3d. its mstrument. 

1. The (sudject,) MAN—as composed 
of three elements: the body,—the 
heart, (the affections, )—the intellect. 

2. (The object of education,) Happiness 
—as consisting in three things: health, 
—virtue —ainstruction. 

3. (The imstrument of education,) 
TIME as divided into imfancy, boy- 
hood, youth.” 


The general discussion of the mean- 
ing of education was to be followed by a 
long series of questions on different 
branches of education—elementary and 
common; secondary and classical; su- 
perior and scientific and professional; 


In the field of primary education the 
questionnaire seeks to discover the num- 
ber of schools in different administrative 
areas, date of foundation, methods of 
support, and nature of the buildings— 
whether “more or less spacious, com- 
modious, airy, and adapted to their ob- 
ject. (The places where children are 
brought up during their first years exer- 
cise a powerful influence on their im- 
agination, and the development of all 
their faculties.)” The meaning of public 
education is anticipated in the questions 
whether the schools are coeducational or 
separate for the sexes, whether they are 
open to all classes—poor, rich and mid- 
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normal schools; schools for females; 
public schools, Each branch is subjected 
to questions on detail of which those on 
primary schools are cited as illustra- 
tions: schools; teachers; pupils; physi- 
cal and gymnastic education; intellectual 
instruction; connection between domes- 
tic and private and public education; 
connection between primary and second- 
ary schools; general considerations; and 
miscellaneous questions. Some idea of 
the detail may be gathered from the fact 
that 120 questions were proposed for the 
inquiry into primary education, and 74 
questions on Intellectual Instruction and 
Moral and Religious Education in the 
secondary schools. Unfortunately these 
are the only questions given in the ac- 
count of the plan in the American Jour- 
nal of Education, but they are enough to 
provide evidence of the breadth of ap- 
proach in this early plan and outline for 
the study of comparative education. 


dle, whether they are free or fee-paying, 
whether they are distinct for different 
religious communions, and whether at- 
tendance is compulsory by national or 
local legislation. If the schools are or- 
ganized on a denominational basis, do 
they differ in organization and main- 
tenance, site and buildings, administra- 
tion and expenses, and “choice of in- 
structors, instruction and progress of the 
children, internal discipline, and exter- 
nal superintendence.” 

Another series of questions is devoted 
to the teachers—their preparation, con- 
ditions of employment, methods of ap- 
pointment, proportion to the number of 
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pupils, salaries and indemnities (provi- 
sion of “airy, light, and warm” lodging, 
and grants “of grain, of wine, or of other 
provisions”), salary increments, pension 
and disability provisions, tenure (“Have 
primary instructers a sufficient guaranty 
for the preservation of their places, and 
are they never exposed to an arbitrary 
destitution?”), regulations for dismissal 
for “faulty conduct or discovered in- 
capacity,” social status (“Do instructers 
enjoy a degree of consideration sufficient 
to render their condition honorable? 
What are their habitual relations with 
the parents of their pupils, with the 
magistrates of their town, with the min- 
isters of religion?”). 

The questions on the pupils are just 
as modern—enrollment, size of class, age 
of admission and leaving, types of ex- 
aminations on admission and during the 
course (“suited to produce an estimation 
of the development of their faculties, 
and the progress of their instruction”), 
methods of grouping (“Is care taken to 
divide the children of the same school 
into several classes or sections, and on 
what basis is this division determined?”’), 
provisions to “permit the children to aid 
themselves, and instruct themselves 
mutually,” and time devoted to familiar- 
ize the ordinary child with the elements 
of reading, writing, and calculation. 

The section on physical and gymnas- 
tic education begins with questions on the 
preschool child—the length of time that 
infants are nursed, the kind of nourish- 
ment given them in place of their moth- 
ers’ milk and the effects of “these ali- 
ments” on their health, their nourish- 
ment after weaning (“Till what age are 
they hindered from eating meat, and 
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drinking wine?”), their clothing at dif- 
ferent seasons, the periods of sleep and 
rest, the nature of their beds, the num- 
ber and kinds of infant illnesses, and the 
prevalence of smallpox and adoption of 
vaccination. The same section covers 
the field of hygiene (cold and warm 
baths, cleanliness and neatness, rules of 
hygiene followed) and sports at home 
and at school (nature of exercises to 
render children agile; “are they taught 
to use both hands?”); provision for 
swimming instruction and long walks 
(“before or after eating?”). Two other 
questions are interesting because of their 
modernity; one deals with the supervi- 
sion of children (“Till what age, in cities, 
do children usually remain under the 
care of females, and what are the ob- 
servations made regarding children who 
have been put under the charge of men, 
earlier than comports with common 
usage?”), another with their freedom 
(“What success is there in directing and 
superintending—in an indirect manner 
without infringing the liberty of chil- 
dren—their exercises and their sports?”’). 

Twenty-five questions are devoted to 
moral and religious instruction—the 
amount of attention given to it, the 
methods, severe or mild, employed 
(“The exciting of fear is exceedingly in- 
jurious to the moral development of chil- 
dren, to their character, and their 
mind.”), and the kind of moral senti- 
ments and habits considered important 
(“Is care taken to surround children 
constantly with good examples which 
they may be induced to imitate?”). The 
influence of the home and the difference 
of this influence “as exercised in the poor, 
and in the rich classes” is not ignored; 
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and the tantrum child already makes its 
appearance (“What means are made use 
of to correct infants subject to anger?”). 
Discipline, rewards and punishments, 
and emulation receive attention through 
a number of questions. The questions on 
emulation are of special interest (“Have 
pains been taken to keep emulation from 
degenerating into rivalry?” and “Are 
measures used to displace emulation by 
a motive more pure, less dangerous, by 
the inducement presented, whether to 
the practice of a virtue, or to the acquisi- 
tion of additional knowledge, and by the 
inward satisfaction which the child ought 
to find in the consciousness of his good 
conduct, of his powers and his progress, 
in proportion as he exercises and de- 
velopes his moral character and his intel- 
ligence?”). 

Religious instruction is dealt with in 
terms which the modern psychologist 
would approve, and the two questions on 
the subject are worth quoting in full: 
“Are positive and dogmatic lessons em- 
ployed (often wearisome and repulsive, 
by wearing too severe a form)—or 
familiar conversation adapted to the 
capacity of infancy, and of which the sub- 
jects are drawn from the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of life, to convey to children 
the first elements of religion and moral- 
ity, or of their duties toward God, their 
parents, themselves, their equals, and 
their country?” Again, “In religious in- 
struction is recourse had to teaching and 
explaining a catechism—to precepts, to 
dogmas, to ceremonies, to exterior 
forms; or are means taken to penetrate 
the mind of children, to lay solid inter- 
nal foundations for their religious be- 
lief, to form conscience, to develope and 
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fortify by the double power of habit and 
example, the moral character,—true 
piety, a disposition to benevolence, to 
toleration, to christian charity?” 

As might be expected the section on 
intellectual education is intended to dis- 
cover the degree to which the schools 
were abreast of the progressive theories 
and practices of their day (the mutual 
instruction of Lancaster and Bell, the 
methods in arithmetic teaching of Pes- 
talozzi, and the methods in grammar, 
geography, etc., of Abbé Gualtier). Here 
too some questions are directed to the 
earliest training of infants (the senses 
and organs, observation and language), 
the age for beginning instruction in 
reading, writing, and counting, and the 
easiest methods for this purpose. In the 
matter of the curriculum an effort is 
made to discover how far schools go be- 
yond the three R’s to include grammar, 
vocal music, geometry, surveying, draw- 
ing, mechanics, geography and history, 
anatomy, practical hygiene, and “the 
natural history of those productions of 
the earth which are most useful to man,” 
since “the elements of all these sciences, 
—as essential to every individual, in 
every condition, and in all the circum- 
stances of life,—ought to form a part in 
a complete system of primary and com- 
mon instruction, perfectly adapted to 
the true wants of man in our present 
state of civilisation and improvement.” 
The length of each lesson and of the 
whole course, textbooks, the time and 
length of vacations (“How do children 
usually employ this interval of time?”), 
differences between city and country 
schools, are all the subjects of inquiry. 
On the problem of methods one question 
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is designed to discover the efforts de- 
voted to the development of the power 
of attention, the faculty of comparison, 
and that of reasoning, and another is de- 
voted to the ever-recurring issue of me- 
chanical learning or learning with un- 
derstanding (“Are children made to 
learn lessons by heart, and in that case 
are they made to repeat mechanically 
what they have learned, or, rather, are 
they exercised in giving an account of 
what they have learned and in repeating 
it?—and is there a desire to fix things 
themselves in the understanding, rather 
than words in the memory?”’). 

In the days of Jullien, as in our own, 
there was already a conflict between the 
new and old as is indicated in the ques- 
tion “Is the actual manner of bringing 
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up children, till their seventh or ninth 
year, the same as formerly,—or rather 
in what consists the difference which 
may be discerned between the new and 
the old mode of education?” But the 
inquirer is not satisfied that the new is 
the best for he asks “What inconven- 
iences can be pointed out in the system 
actually followed;—or what are the es- 
sential advantages which appear to re- 
sult from it?” and “Of what improve- 
ments does it appear to be susceptible?” 
Finally, the section devoted to primary 
education comes to a conclusion with a 
request for “the best works written, in the 
particular country, on primary educa- 
tion” and those “which parents and 
teachers are most in the habit of con- 
sulting.” 


Il 


The transition from elementary to 
secondary education is made through 
questions on “What becomes generally 
of the children of poor families, on their 
leaving the primary schools” and “of the 
children of rich families,” and “Are ef- 
forts made to establish a harmony be- 
tween the first and the second stage of 
education—(primary and_ secondary 
schools? )” 

From the questions on secondary edu- 
cation the American Journal of Educa- 
tion gives only those in the sections on 
intellectual education and on moral and 
religious education. They deal with age 
of transfer from elementary to second- 
ary schools and the effect on the pupils 
of this transfer, the methods and stand- 
ards of admission, the length of the 
secondary school course, the aims, cur- 


riculum, and methods of secondary edu- 
cation, the number of examinations 
(“May not discouragement and disgust 
be sometimes produced in industrious 
and diligent pupils—less favored by na- 
ture—who see themselves often sur- 
passed by others less studious, but better 
endowed?”’), the classification and group- 
ing of pupils, and differences between 
schools in different parts of the same 
district, in cities, smaller towns, and vil- 
lages. The nature of the questions on the 
curriculum may be gathered from two 
samples: “Are reflections cherished on 
the use which children shall be able to 
make of the knowledge imparted to 
them; and are they made to appreciate 
the usefulness for which they shall thus 
become qualified?” and “Is the first place 
assigned to the knowledge which is most 
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important for practical life?” The list of 
subjects which ought to have a real use 
in the social relations is heavily weighted 
with the sciences and omits Latin and 
Greek. The leanings of the investigator 
are further indicated in another ques- 
tion: “Has there been any attempt to 
reduce the time assigned to the study 
of Latin and Greek, or even to retrench 
entirely that part of purely civil educa- 
tion, to replace it, by studies better 
adapted to the wants of every individual, 
as destined for public, commercial, mili- 
tary, or other pursuits’—In this case, 
what inconveniences, or what advan- 
tages, have resulted from such at- 


tempts?” 

In an interesting interpolation on sub- 
ject values the author raises the follow- 
ing question: “Is not historical instruc- 
tion superficial and barren, in as much as 
it inculcates epochs, and dates of insig- 


nificant facts, mostly relating to ancient 
nations, without appreciating the train 
and connexion of events, the moral qual- 
ities and the conduct of the principal 
personages, the distinctive characteristics 
of true and of false glory, the duties and 
the rights of man, considered by turns 
in the family, and in the state, as indi- 
-viduals, as subjects, as citizens, as pub- 
lic functionaries: in fine the causes of the 
rise or of the fall of states, of the happi- 
ness or of the misfortunes of individuals 
and of nations?” 

As in the section on primary education 
so in the section on secondary education 
the investigator is interested in “What 
usually becomes of the young persons of 
the different classes of society, on their 
leaving the secondary schools; and what 
means have they to indulge a disposition 
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to cultivate and mature the instruction 
they have received?” and whether sec- 
ondary education is “actually treated as 
connected with superior (or university) 
education, so as to furnish an adequate 
preparation for the youth who are to 
advance to that stage.” Again there are 
questions on new and old methods of 
education, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each, the reformation and im- 
provement of which secondary education 
is susceptible, and a request for the most 
approved works on secondary education 
consulted by parents, teachers, and pro- 
fessors. 

The questions on moral and religious 
education are all of great interest but 
the most interesting are those with which 
educators are still concerned today. 
Take, for example, “Are children’s feel- 
ings excited against certain nations, 
against persons of different religious be- 
lief or opinions, against certain profes- 
sions? —Or is there inculcated on them a 
universal benevolence towards men, and 
even towards animals; and what means 
are used for this purpose?” The prob- 
lem of controversial issues and danger- 
ous thoughts was as much in the mind of 
M. Jullien as it is in the minds of mod- 
ern educators; thus, “Are pains taken to 
keep away from children books which 
might awaken in their minds dangerous 
doubts, before reason and conscience 
can be sufficiently fortified to resist doc- 
trines immoral and irreligious?” Prob- 
lems of money and thrift are apparently 
not as modern as progressives are apt to 
consider them, for M. Jullien asks 
“What ideas about money, are common- 
ly given to children? Are they made to 
consider it as the chief object of the de- 
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sires of man, or as a means to assuage 
misfortune and exercise beneficence, as 
a kind of equivalent for the services 
which are rendered us,—or under any 
similar aspect?” “What habits of econ- 
omy are inculcated on children, to in- 
duce them to account for the little sums 
given them for voluntary expenditures?” 
“Do parents bestow charity through the 
hands of their children—Or do they fur- 
nish them occasions of doing beneficent 
acts?” Questions on discipline and pun- 
ishments are followed by two questions 
with which we are still struggling: “Are 
children early trained to the exercise of 
thought and reason, applied to the direc- 
tion and examination of their conduct, in 
such a manner that when they shall have 
come to youth and mature age, they may 
easily do without an external guide, in 
whatever concerns them, and trust them- 
selves to their own judgement?” and 
“Are children made acquainted, (as wise- 
ly suggested by Basedow,) with virtue on 
its good side and vice on its bad; that 
they may become truly good men, and 
not hypocrites,—that is to say that they 
may not have merely their own interest 
in view, when they do good? (The study 
of morality ought to be through the 
medium of a parental instruction on 
good and evil, right and wrong; that 
children may not act virtuously from a 
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fear of their superiors or superintend- 
ents, or the mechanism of habit, but from 
the result of their own conviction.)” 

It is not difficult to imagine the con- 
tribution which might have been made 
to the advancement of international un- 
derstanding through education had the 
Commission on Education, proposed by 
Jullien, been established one hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, with corre- 
spondents in different parts of the world, 
as an agency for the dissemination of the 
information which it secured. The op- 
portunity went by as it did after World 
War I except for the work of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Codp- 
eration, the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva, the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with its Educational Year- 
book, the Institute of Education of the 
University of London with its Year 
Book of Education, and a number of in- 
ternational educational organizations. 
Jullien’s proposals point to the need of 
a central organization for education as a 
part of whatever international organiza- 
tion the peace negotiations may produce. 
There is another lesson, however, which 
should not be missed—Jullien’s pro- 
posals point also to the value and fruit- 
fulness of the study of the history of edu- 


cation and of comparative education. 






























Books to Use for the Making 


of Americans 


Harriet H. SHOEN 


7 THE preservation of democratic 

ideals is not accomplished in the 
schools and colleges of the United States, 
it will not be due to a lack of books 
especially designed for the purpose. De- 
mocracy in crisis has already produced 
profound treatises upon the subject of 
educational philosophy, anthologies of 
literature, and textbooks that treat de- 
mocracy as a special subject for study on 
both elementary and secondary levels of 
instruction. There are manuals that out- 
line dynamic suggestions for those who 
would practice democracy as a way of 
life, and, one of the best of the new 
books advertises itself as a “Bible of our 
Democratic heritage.” 

International in its scope and basic in 
its philosophy, the first of these new 
books, and probably the most significant 
because of its wide influence, was Edu- 
cation for Democracy, The Proceedings 
of the Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy held at Teachers College, Col- 
lumbia University, August 15, 16, 17, 
1939 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 466 pp.). In this report are 
printed the addresses given before the 
Congress on Education for Democracy, 
as well as the seminar reports of discus- 
sions held at that time by representa- 
tive delegates from public education 
committees and lay organizations all 
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over the United States. They form a 
carefully thought-out and clearly ex- 
pressed consensus of the values of the 
democratic way of life from many dif- 
ferent viewpoints. 

The Congress on Education for De- 
mocracy was an international forum held 
on the very eve of the outbreak of the 
war. Such statesmen as Stanley Baldwin, 
Josiah Stamp and Ernest Bevin, and edu- 
cators such as Eustace Perry, John Mur- 
ray, G. T. Hankin and Fred Clarke, 
represented the British. The American 
point of view was ably presented from 


all angles by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
William F. Russell, Charles A. Beard, 
T. V. Smith, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Louis Taber, William Green, Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, and many other well 


known educators and able American 
leaders in various fields of public enter- 
prise. Edouard Herriot sent a message 
from France. Mrs. Alva Myrdal spoke 
for Sweden. John W. Ciechanowski 
spoke for Poland. An able Summary Re- 
port of the Seminar Sessions was pre- 
sented by Thomas H. Briggs. Added to 
these records of the Congress in the pub- 
lished report was a challenge for future 
action, entitled Looking Forward, by 
Dean William F. Russell whose admin- 
istrative foresight was responsible for 
the holding of this Congress. 

The direct influence of the Congress 
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on Education for Democracy may be 
traced in many other books published 
upon the subject of democracy during 
the years 1940 and 1941. This is espe- 
cially true of the textbook for high 
schools, The Meaning of Democracy, 
by William F, Russell and Thomas H. 
Briggs (The Macmillan Company, 
1941, 413 pp.), the authors of which 
were the crucial figures in the Congress. 

The Russell and Briggs textbook ac- 
cepts as its basic philosophy the succinct 
Creed of Democracy issued during the 
summer of 1940 by the Faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Democracy and Education in the Cur- 
rent Crisis, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1940, 13 pp.). A large 
part of this textbook is given over to 
questions for use in studying the funda- 
mental concepts of this creed. 

The example of the Congress on Edu- 
cation for Democracy has been followed 
on a lesser scale by other organizations 
and institutions which have sponsored 
lectures and gathered them together in- 
to published symposia. Typical of this 
class of books is a volume edited by New- 
ton Edwards of the Walgreen Founda- 
tion, Education in a Democracy, Wal- 
green Foundation Lectures, 1940-41 
(The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1941, 160 pp.). Eight members of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago 
Department of Education here make 
definite applications of their philosophy 
of education for a democracy to as many 
different fields of educational specializa- 
tion. “The Evolution of American Edu- 
cational Ideals” is traced by Newton Ed- 
wards; Robert J. Havighurst treats 


“Education for Social Cohesion in a De- 
mocracy”; Guy T. Buswell writes of 
“Essential Functions of Education in a 
Democracy”; Mandel Sherman gives a 
psychologist’s conception of “Education 
and the Process of Individual Adjust- 
ment”; Ralph W. Tyler points out “The 
Relations of the Curriculum to Ameri- 
can Democratic Ideals”; William C. 
Reavis contributes “Democratic Ideals 
in the Teaching of Administration”; 
John Dale Russell tells of “The Social 
Significance of New Educational Serv- 
ices” such as the N.Y.A., the C.C.C., 
adult education, etc., and George A. 
Works, “The University’s Responsibility 
for Education in a Democracy.” The 
book forms an excellent little manual of 
educational philosophy for a democratic 
society to be read by educators or ad- 
vanced students of educational theory. 
There are scholars who will disagree 
with Newton Edwards’s thesis that the 
democratic character of American life is 
to be credited to any one “class” or 
“classes” of early Americans, especially 
yeomen and artisans; or that “Fortu- 
nately, magistrates and ministers, mer- 
chants and planters, whether in New 
England, the Middle Colonies, or the 
South, were not to be the architects of 
the ultimate design of American society” 
(p. 4). The design of American society 
has changed many times with the in- 
flux of new blood and color. One won- 
ders how our author knows the “ulti- 
mate” has been reached. Edwards’s ar- 
dor in denying credit to early New 
England for anything that approximates 
what moderns term “democracy” is not 
warranted in the light of historical fact. 
Certainly Gorges and the British aristo- 
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crats who were with him in the Council 
for New England never succeeded in 
establishing much feudalism in New 
England. John Winthrop did all 
democracy “the meanest & worst of all 
formes of Governm’t,” but when the 
“men of Watertown” demanded that 
they be allowed to view the charter, 
Winthrop had to yield to the carrying 
out of the basically democratic princi- 
ples of government provided for in that 
document. Certainly the “western men” 
who settled first at Dorcester and the 
Hooker congregation who went off to 
Connecticut to establish that common- 
wealth, not to mention Roger Williams, 
were outstanding advocates of the basic 
democratic freedoms. Our author should 
read again the description of the town 
meeting in Woburn in Edward John- 


Textbooks that are used by hundreds 
of thousands of children and students 
in classrooms all over the United States 
will exert a definite impact upon the 
American way of life of the future. The 
Democracy Readers, a set of nine books 
edited by Prudence Cutright and W. W. 
Charters (The Macmillan Company, 
1940 and 1941), may well become the 
McGuffy readers of our time. They de- 
serve a detailed review. 

The editors of the Democracy Read- 
ers tell us in their introduction that 
they practice “educational statesman- 
ship,” not educational philosophizing, 
because, “The price we pay for freedom 
is perpetual responsibility to practice the 
laws of democracy diligently and to work 
assiduously for their improvement” (on 
page iv or vi of each of the readers). 
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ston’s Wonderworking Providence in 
New England .. . and discover that 
New England possessed the germs of 
democratic political ideals in the days 
when the original theocrats were still 
alive. And we ask you, Newton Ed- 
wards, did not “magistrates . . . , mer- 
chants and planters” frame the Consti- 
tution of the United States which pro- 
tects the common man better than any 
document framed by the common man 
of its date probably would have done? 

But, enough of higher criticism! The 
reading taste of the American public 
being what it is means only this: the 
weighty words of educational philoso- 
phers in a democracy are apt to remain 
entombed in their blue covers. Their day 
will pass as did that of the theocrats of 
early England. 


As a practical application of education- 
al statesmanship the “essential charac- 
teristics of democracy” were compiled 
by the editors from (1) the Declaration 
of Independence; (2) the Constitution, 
including the Bill of Rights, and (3) the 
literature of democracy. The “ideals and 
procedures of democracy” which devel- 
oped from this study, and which were 
used by the authors of the Democracy 
Readers are as follows: 


1. Respect for the dignity and worth 
of the individual human personality. 
. Open opportunity for the individual. 
. Economic and social security. 
. The search for truth, 
. Free discussion; freedom of speech; 
freedom of the press. 
. Universal education. 
. The rule of the majority; the rights 
of the minority; the honest ballot. 
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8. Justice for the common man; trial 
by jury; arbitration of disputes; or- 
derly legal processes; freedom from 
search and seizure; right to petition. 

9. Freedom of religion. 

10. Respect for the rights of private 


property. 

11. The practice of the fundamental 
social virtues. 

12. The responsibility of the individual 
to participate in the duties of de- 
mocracy. 


These twelve items appear in the intro- 
duction to each of the readers. 

The introduction in the Democracy 
Readers also bears witness to the influ- 
ence of the Congress on Education for 
Democracy by quoting the following 
definition of democracy established by 
discussion in the seminar of that Con- 
gress which discussed “What is Democ- 
racy?” 


Democracy is a way of life and social 
organization which above all others is sen- 
sitive to the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual human personality, affirming the 
fundamental moral and political equality of 
all men and recognizing no barriers of race, 
religion, or circumstance. 


The first four books of the Democ- 
racy series of readers are designed for 
use in the lower elementary school in the 
first through third grades. In vocabulary 
they are especially designed to supple- 
ment the Gates-Huber-Peardon New- 
Work-Play Books marketed by the same 
publisher. A Word List at the end of 
each book lists all new words that do 
not appear in the Gates-Huber-Peardon 
books or in previous books of the Democ- 
racy series. There is, however, no reason 
why these books could not be used to 
supplement any set of basic readers that 
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might be in use in any elementary school. 
Attractive illustrations, full of action and 
color, and ample provision for repetition 
of basic low-count vocabulary assure their 
success as textbooks. 

These first four books bring before the 
consciousness of the child reader, and in 
a setting that is within the range of child- 
hood experience—the basic social vir- 
tues of our democratic civilization. 
School Friends, the primer, treats such 
things as codperativeness, mutual satis- 
faction from working for one another, 
respect and love for home life, fair play, 
rights of others, kindness, helpfulness, 
and accepting responsibility. These are 
all problems that the individual child 
meets when he first starts to work and 
play with other children in the new 
school situation. Let’s Take Turns, the 
first reader, carries forward the consid- 
eration of these same social virtues under 
such titles as “Let Me Help,” “Let’s 
Work Together,” “Let’s Talk This 
Over,” “Let’s Take Turns,” “Let’s Give 
Him Some,” and “Let’s Be Friends.” 

The second reader, Enjoying Our 
Land, is a delightfully realistic story of 
the experiences of an imaginary Amer- 
ican family who “Work and Play at 
Home,” and in so-doing learn indirectly 
about such things as private property 
privileges, the will of the majority and 
minority and good sportsmanship. The 
family spends “Vacation Days Away 
from Home,” during which they tour 
the whole United States, see the chief 
scenic regions and learn about such 
things as natural resources and conserva- 
tion. Then they return to the happiness 
and security of home in “Vacation Days 
at Home.” This is the finest kind of in- 
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troduction to something that used to be 
called “geography,” and shows how such 
a school subject can be made into a “so- 
cial” study. 

In the third reader, Your Land and 
Mine, an anonymous “Father” tells his 
modern children stories historical and 
contemporary that teach basic civic vir- 
tues. Upon this “Father” of the stories 
may be placed the responsibility for so 
simplifying some of the facts of history 
that the story he tells is highly inaccu- 
rate, if not completely false. For exam- 
ple, the “Father” says that Anne Hutch- 
inson said, “We left England to find a 
place to pray to God as we wish... . 
We have a right to have freedom in reli- 
gion” (page 98). A scholar who has read 
the original documents relating to Anne 
Hutchinson’s trial knows that poor Anne 
Hutchinson certainly said no such thing. 
The modern theory that is so succinctly 
expressed in the words, “freedom of reli- 
gion” had not developed in the days of 
the theocrats who drove Anne Hutchin- 
son forth for daring to use a little free- 
dom in her religious thought. 

A fictitious story with an historical 
character’s name attached to it makes 
dangerous reading for children. When 
will authors stop distorting the true facts 
of history for the sake of simplifying the 
reading materials in school books? The 
inner turmoils of Anne Hutchinson’s 
soul as brought out in her trial are not 
suitable story materials for third grade 
readers. The modern democratic ideal of 
freedom of religion could have been bet- 
ter developed with a modern story. 

The same disregard for historical ac- 
curacy may be traced in pictures that 
illustrate some of the stories. A picture 
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of the log cabin in which Anne Hutchin- 
son is supposed to have met her death is 
shown in flames (page 103). It is of a 
style of building never used in early 
New England. It is, rather, the type of 
log cabin first built by the Swedes along 
the Delaware River and which became 
common on the frontier in later cen- 
turies, 

For some reason probably best known 
to the editors of the Democracy series 
the fourth grade has been chosen as the 
place for introducing the story of a per- 
secuted modern German family’s flight 
to the United States and of their ex- 
periences while establishing themselves 
in their new land, This story, Toward 
Freedom, is well written and children 
will enjoy reading it. But the wisdom of 
giving over the whole fourth grade to 
this single problem appears to the author 
of this article to be open to serious ob- 
jections. Is not tolerance and good fel- 
lowship toward the foreign-born among 
us a virtue that all American children 
should be taught to practice? Why con- 
centrate it in the fourth grade so par- 
ticularly? Why are none of the other 
worthy virtues to be studied in the 
fourth grade? 

The fifth reader, Pioneering in 
Democracy, is a collection of original, 
adapted, and reprinted stories about 
American history, heroes, heroines and 
shrines, the conservation of natural re- 
sources, and universal education. Some 
of the stories about modern subjects are 
delightfully written, but others show the 
same disregard for the facts of history 
previously mentioned. The story of Paul 
Revere contains far more of fiction than 
of fact and is treated with a naiveté that 
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is deplorable when one considers that 
the author is the principal of a school 
that is named for Paul Revere. That the 
truth about Paul Revere is far more in- 
teresting than any fictitious tale that has 
ever been written about him is only too 
evident to readers of Esther Forbes’s 
recent biography of him. It is to be 
hoped that the author will revise this 
story of Paul Revere in future editions 
of this fifth reader. 

The last three books of the Democracy 
series are also collections of varied read- 
ing materials: The Way of Democracy 
for sixth grade, The Growth of Democ- 
racy for seventh grade, and Working for 
Democracy for eighth grade. These 
books are uniformly excellent in their 
choices of materials and in the way they 
have interpreted their mission in the 
Democracy series. Some of the stories 
about Hitler and the dictators will 
“date” the books and perhaps shorten 
their lives as a commodity. Others may 
raise problems in the minds of immature 
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children that might better be left for 
high school and college students to strug- 
gle with. But this is war-time, and in- 
doctrination to save democracy must be 
done quickly and economically. 

At this time we can not afford to use 
time to debate the ethical problem of 
whether indoctrination is right or wrong. 
Time was when American educators 
frowned upon direct moral instruction 
of any kind. Yet those same educators 
used to enjoy talking about the good old 
days of the McGuffy readers and what 
they meant to them in their youth. In- 
doctrination for democracy is today a 
war-time necessity and the Democracy 
Readers are the best tools in existence 
to be used for the purpose. Let other 
publishers improve upon them if they 
will or can. But, let all the children in 
all the schools of the United States be- 
come conscious of the values of democ- 
racy at as early an age as they can com- 
prehend them and in the present emer- 
gency let us not balk at indoctrination. 


III 


The only trouble with book-knowl- 
edge about democracy is that it may 
never become functional in the lives of 
those who possess it. Leaders who be- 
lieve that democratic ways of living and 
working together must be experienced as 
well as studied about in books will ap- 
preciate a little pamphlet entitled Dy- 
namic Democracy, edited by Harrison 
M. Sayre (American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio). This pamphlet car- 
ries the sub-title, How American Youth, 
Through Their Own Organizations, 
Work to Strengthen America, which is 


self-descriptive. A careful study of this 
pamphlet will give teachers and other 
leaders many ideas about how book- 
knowledge about democracy can be 
turned into something dynamic and 
meaningful in the lives of their pupils. 

New books for use in high schools 
and colleges exhibit a variety of purpose, 
contents and format. The Russell and 
Briggs textbook, The Meaning of 
Democracy, previously mentioned, prob- 
ably stands first as a textbook for high 
schools. It is organized into three parts. 
In Part I a direct attempt is made to 








present the present challenge of democ- 
racy in words as fiery as were those of 
Thomas Paine in 1776, under the title, 
The New “Common Sense.” An inten- 
sive study of the Creed of Democracy is 
contained in Part II. A selected group 
of readings with questions to assist in 
their discussion forms Part III. The 
readings include excerpts from John 
Locke’s Of Civil Government, transla- 
tions from Diderot’s Encyclopedie which 
present this great French political phi- 
losopher’s convincing explanation of the 
values of democracy, the Bill of Rights 
from the 1776 Constitution of Virginia, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Preamble to the 1776 Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, the 1780 Constitution of 
Massachusetts, the Constitution of the 
United States and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. Thus, within one cover, this 
book provides for high school students 
an opportunity to read a rousing pres- 
entation of the problems of the modern 
crisis of democracy, questions to assist in 
an intensive study by discussion of the 
essential characteristics of the democratic 
way of life, and some readings from the 
classic literature of the subject of democ- 
racy. If pupils who study this book do 
not practice the ways of democratic liv- 
ing, it will not be because they do not 
know what they are. 

A more recently published textbook 
for high schools contains selected read- 
ings keenly attuned to the present war 
effort, and questions to assist teachers 
and pupils in their study. This is Amer- 
ica Organizes to Win the War, edited 
by Erling M. Hunt (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1942). The 
six parts into which the textbook’s read- 
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ings are divided are: “Background of 
the War”; “The Fighting Men”; “The 
Production Effort”; “The Channels of 
Communication”; “How Individuals 
Can Help”; and “War and Peace 
Aims.” 

Many small manuals containing se- 
lected documents of democracy have 
been published during the past three 
years. One of the first was Daniel L. 
Marsh’s The American Canon (The 
Abingdon Press, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
New York, 1939, 126 pp.). In this little 
book the author, who is president of 
Boston University, elaborated materials 
he had used for a stirring commence- 
ment address to his students. In an ap- 
pendix he put the documents he had 
used to establish his canon (code of law 
for a democracy): Woodrow Wilson’s 
The Road away from Revolution; Fran- 
cis Scott Key’s The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner; Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress; Washington’s Farewell Address; 
the Constitution of the United States; 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Mayflower Compact. Volumes pub- 
lished more recently contain more of our 
democracy’s treasured documents, but 
Marsh’s little column appeared before 
the proceedings of the Congress on Edu- 
cation for Democracy and was a humble 
pioneer in this field of inspirational liter- 
ature. 

A manual that has had a very wide 
circulation is The American Citizen's 
Handbook, arranged by Joy Elmer 
Morgan (published by the Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund and distributed by 
the National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., 366 pp.). In contents 
there is everything from Abou Ben 
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Adhem and Dixie to The United States 
Flag Code and the Constitution of the 
United States. The author of this article 
thought it very “teachery” and pedantic 
in its presentation of things most of its 
readers should know already if they pos- 
sessed a common school education. But 
the book is more than justified by one 
able essay entitled What Everyone 
Should Know About Law by John Sum- 
ner Wood (pp. 293-312). The National 


Education Association could render a 


IV 


The best collection of documentary 
sources about American democracy that 
has come to the attention of the author 
of this article is We Hold These Truths, 
selected and edited by Stuart Gerry 
Brown (Harper and Brothers, New 
York City, 1941, 351 pp.). The blurb 
on the dust jacket describes this book 
as “virtually a Bible of our Democratic 
heritage” that “brings together what the 
greatest of our leaders .. . have thought 
and said about the American way of 
life.” A treasury of American idealism, 
well expressed, this book is the kind of 
thing a scholar of history, or an expe- 
rienced lawyer, judge or statesman will 
appreciate because he will know the back- 
ground into which all the little nuggets 
fit. But the general reader, like the aver- 
age Bible student, will need a concord- 
ance, and may not be able to get much 
out of this collection of sources without 
an interpreter. In the hands of a capable 
instructor this book will make an excel- 
lent college textbook. 

Anthologies of literature that contain 
other than legal documents have ap- 
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real service to citizens if this able essay 
were to be reprinted in the form of a 
cheap pamphlet and strewn broadcast all 
over the United States. The capable pub- 
licity department of the N.E.A. knows 
just how to do things like that for it 
has sponsored many pamphlets espe- 
cially designed for the making of loyal 
Americans via schools and education. Be- 
cause these pamphlets are well known 
to educators, no attempt has been made 
to review them in this article. 


peared. The American Tradition, edited 
by Louis B. Wright of the Huntington 
Library and H. T. Swedenberg of the 
University of California (F. S. Crofts 
and Company, New York City, 1941, 
674 pp.), carries the subtitle, National 
Characteristics Past and Present. The re- 
view copy of this book appealed to a 
wide variety of ordinary folks to whom 
it was loaned, all of whom were quite 
unaware of its probable purpose as a 
school and college textbook. This is a 
trial by fire for a book designed as a 
textbook. Perhaps it was the attractive 
cover of this book that made an average 
working-man, to whom the review copy 
was finally presented, delighted to own 
it. “It does not look a bit like a text- 
book,” he said. In this collection are 
some of the most treasured selections on 
democracy such as Washington’s Fare- 
well Address and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, but the book gains much by also 
including such items as Howard Mum- 
ford Jones’s essay, Nobility Wanted 
(pp. 271-81); dramatic episodes from 
modern novels like Marjorie Kinnan 
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Rawlings’s A Crop of Beans (pp. 627- 
39); or short stories like Phil Stong’s 
Drought (pp. 597-606). 

Another excellent anthology, but with 
format more like a textbook, is The 
American Reader, edited by Claude M. 
Simpson and Allan Nevins, with a Fore- 
word and editorial advice by Henry 
Seidel Canby (D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1941, 866 pp.). Selections 
of poetry and drama in this book are 
especially rich. Three whole plays are 
included: Green Grow the Lilacs by 
Lynn Riggs, Our Town by Thornton 
Wilder, and Marc Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures. Those who believe that a na- 
tion’s culture lives in its drama will find 
that these three plays present powerful 
pictures of American life. A complete 
novelette, Wallace Stegner’s Remember- 
ing Laughter, is the final selection, a 
powerful picture of American life with 
that universal human appeal that exists 
in all truly great literature. Certainly 
this book will fulfill its mission as stated 
by Canby in his Foreword: “No Amer- 
ican reader or student will finish this 
book without knowing better than be- 
fore the earmarks of the American 
breed.” 

Other authors than those whose books 
have been mentioned in this bibliograph- 
ical essay have written powerful words 
about democracy during the past three 
years: Hans Kohn, Thomas Mann, 






—Francis Bacon. 
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Men’s thoughts are much according to their inclination; their dis- 
course and speeches according to their learning and infused inclination. 


Edouard Benes, Julian Huxley, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and many others. In the 
preparation of this article the author 
gave special attention to books especially 
designed for school and college use. All 
of those examined have not been men- 
tioned. Those books that seemed most 
likely to exert tremendous influence in 
classrooms all over the United States 
and those that represent types with dif- 
ferent organization or purpose have been 
singled out and given the honor of 
critical review. 

The large number of books about 
democracy produced in such a short time 
bears testimony to the faith of the pub- 
lishing houses of the United States in 
the American way of life. They show 
that an effort is being made to do some- 
thing about the problem of the preserva- 
tion of this democratic way of life in 
America and in the world. 

May this article bring these books to 
the attention of administrators who have 
the power to see to it that such books are 
used until their covers drop off and their 
words are dimmed with thumbmarks. 
If those who so use these books even 
then fail to value their democratic herit- 
age, it will be not because they were in 
ignorance of the methods and techniques 
by means of which democracy functions, 
but because they were unworthy of their 
birthright as citizens of the United 
States. 
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Apple Thief 


Jesse Sruart 


w= we went to Plum Grove 
School we had to cross a high ridge 
of hills, Our house was down in W- 
Hollow and we had to go beyond the 
range of hills that enclosed W-Hollow 
to get our education and to bury our 
dead. There is neither graveyard nor 
school within the borders of W-Hollow. 
Nor is there a church house. 

The hill we had to cross was the Col- 
lins’ hill. It was a pretty hill all but the 
mouth of an ugly coal mine by our 
path. There were chestnut trees. We 
would run night and morning to these 
trees and pick up the big brown chest- 
nuts that had fallen from the cracked 
burrs from these giant trees. We would 
pick them up from the brown leaves that 
covered the ground. On early autumn 
mornings these leaves would often be 
white with frost. When we went to 
school, we often filled our pockets until 
they bulged with chestnuts. Afternoons 
when we came from school, we often 
filled our empty dinner buckets. Many 
times we did this without stomping the 
big chestnut burrs into our brogan shoes 
when they failed to open and give up 
their chestnut. 

The top of this high hill was covered 
with fruit trees. There was a fine apple 
orchard on top the Collins’ hill where 
there were many kinds of apples. There 
were plum trees, pear trees and peach 
trees. But when we started to school, the 
last of July or the first of August, the 
peach trees and the plum trees had al- 


ready given up their fruit. These trees 
stood with gold turning leaves in August 
and by the middle of September they 
had shed their leaves. They were bare 
trees, standing leafless in the dirges of 
wind that hit the hilltop. But the pear 
trees were filled to capacity in good sea- 
sons. The apple trees were always 
loaded. 

“Grandma” Collins owned this big 
hill that had the coal mine and the 
orchards of luscious fruit. She wasn’t our 
“Grandma.” All of us school children in 
W-Hollow called her “Grandma” be- 
cause we liked her. To us, she was one 
of the finest women on earth. 

In the winter time when snow cov- 
ered the hills, “Grandma” Collins would 
come down where the path came off the 
steep hill and passed her big white barn. 
She would bring a bushel basket of ap- 
ples. She would put them before us. 
“Help yourselves, children,” she would 
say. We would dive into the basket of 
apples if “Grandma” Collins turned her 
back. If she watched us we lifted them 
rather politely from the basket. Often 
she brought us apples in her checked 
apron. It would be a big apron and she 
would carry us a big load of apples in it. 

“Now children,” “Grandma” Collins 
said, “I'll give you apples but you must 
not bother my orchard until I’m through 
gathering apples. Then I don’t care how 
many apples you get. There’s always a 
lot of apples left on the ground and on 
the trees. You can help yourselves to 
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them. You must not bother my pears 

"either. You can have all we leave when 
we are through gathering them. We al- 
ways leave pears for you.” 

“Grandma” Collins was right. She 
left plenty of apples and pears for us. 
But when we crossed the hills, I would 
look at the bright red apples on the 
trees in the autumn sun. I would look 
at the big juicy golden pears on the tall 
pear trees. My eyes would get big and 
my mouth watered for I would get 
hungry. Pangs of hunger gnawed at my 
stomach. It was awfully hard to pass 
these trees and not fill my stomach, and 
then my pockets with these apples and 
pears. Instead, I’d get persimmons from 
the tall twin trees that grew in the mid- 
dle of our path on the top of the hill. 

I had ideas about the apples. I would 
leave my sisters and my cousins. I would 
go to school before they went. Then I 
would eat all the apples I wanted. I 
would fill my pockets with these bright 
red apples that covered the brown leaves 
on the ground. One morning I started 
early. It was just breaking day. 

“Where are you going, Shan?” Mom 
asked. 

“To school,” I said. 

“Wait for your sister,” Mom said. 
“Don’t you know that bull in Wheeler’s 
pasture field is dangerous.” 

The Wheeler pasture field was on the 
other side of Collins’ hill on the slope 
that led down to the Plum Grove 
School house. There was the bull in that 
pasture that when he bellowed how it 
made us shudder with fright! How good 
the girls would be to me! Other times 
they would say mean things to me but 

never when we started across the pas- 
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ture. We had heard wild tales about how 
this bull would run trespassers until they 
fell! We heard that he had run Mr. 
Wheeler from the pasture. Through this 
pasture was the only way we had to get 
to school. 

We just had to cross this pasture field 
where the bull was and I had to go with 
my sister and my first cousins. 1 was the 
biggest boy in the crowd and I had to 
carry the club for the bull. When we 
got to the pasture field in the morning, 
I got my club where I left it the night 
before. It was a pretty hickory club with 
the bark peeled from it. It was seasoned 
and hard like an ax handle. I walked 
across the pasture with it in my hand. I 
would kill the bull if he ever showed 
fight. I said that I would and the girls 
thought I would. They hugged close to 
me going down the path through the 
Wheeler woods—and out across the 
open grass fields where we thought the 
bull would be. I laid the club down 
when we crossed the fence just as we 
reached the Plum Grove church. When 
I came back in the afternoon from 
school, I picked up my club. The girls 
were always with me. I couldn’t get 
away from them to get into “Grandma” 
Collins’ apples. 

“Now children, you know ‘Grand- 
ma’ Collins is a good woman,” my 
mother said. “She is good to you chil- 
dren. She gives you a path across her 
farm to walk to school. She gives you 
apples in the winter time. You know 
your commandments. One is, ‘Thou 
Shalt Not Steal.’ It would be a great sin 
for one of you to bother an apple or a 
pear after the way ‘Grandma’ Collins 
has treated you. She gives you all the 
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chestnuts you want. She gives you all 
the persimmons and pawpaws you want. 
All she asks of you is to leave her apples 
and pears alone until she is through 
gathering them.” 

Mom would fix plenty of food in 
my dinner bucket. It was a five-pint 
bucket. She would fill it to the top with 
food. In August and until frost, I would 
take four ears of boiled corn, eight bis- 
cuits with cooked apples spread on them, 
a piece of pie or cake—always a slice of 
buttered corn bread and a bottle of milk. 
At the first recess, fifteen minutes we 
got for play in the morning, I always 
ate a couple of biscuits. At noon I ate 
the boiled corn and all of my appled 
biscuits but two. I kept them for the last 
recess. When school let out at four 
o’clock I was always hungry and the 
apple orchard looked inviting when I 
passed, 

One afternoon after we passed 
through Wheeler’s field and I had hid- 
den my club for the bull, I let the rest 
of the students walk ahead for I was 
hungry. When the girls walked up the 
path, I walked over among the apple 
trees. I had never seen as many apples 
in one orchard that had fallen to the 
ground. They were big red, soft mellow 
apples that tasted like meal. Then there 
were big red apples with plenty of sweet 
juice in them hanging on the trees. I 
helped myself. I filled my pockets. Be- 
fore the girls got home, I caught up 
with them. I walked home with the rest 
of the students as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I had thought of this plan long 
ago. I had waited long in the autumn 
before I did it. Why hadn’t I done it 


long ago? 
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Afternoon after afternoon, I let the 
students walk on and I went to the 
orchard. I would see “Grandma” Collins 
coming down the little path that led 
from her beautiful painted house. Her 
house was the only painted house in 
W-Hollow. She would be wearing a 
slat-bonnet. She would be holding her 
checked apron filled with apples for us. 
I would take my share of the apples; 
though I was getting better apples in 
the orchard. I didn’t want her to think 
I was getting her apples. 

“Shan,” my sister said to me one 
morning when we started to school, “I 
know why you hang back before we get 
to Collins’ orchard. I’m not going to 
tell on you but somebody is if you don’t 
watch. You are getting into ‘Grandma’ 
Collins’ apples. You know you are.” 

One day when I got home Mom was 
standing in the yard. She didn’t speak. 
There was a frown on her face. There 
was a long willow switch in her hand. 
She looked at me for I couldn’t look at 
her. I knew that she had found out what 
I had been doing. Some one had told 
her. Maybe one of my cousins had told 
her. I don’t know. I never found out. 

“You've been gettin’ in ‘Grandma’ 
Collins’ apples,” Mom said. “Have you 
got any in your pockets?” 

“Two.” 

“Pull that coat off!” 

I pulled off my coat! 

“Are the apples in your coat pocket?” 

“Ves,” 

“Get ’em out!” 

I got the apples out. I held them in 
my hand. 

“T didn’t think I was raising a boy up 
to steal!” 














“But the apples were on the ground,” 
I said to Mom. “The rabbits are eating 
the mellow ones. The foxes are eating 
them. The possums are eating them. 
The crows are eating them. The pole- 
cats are eating them! Why ain’t I as 
good as a fox, possum, polecat, rabbit 
or crow?” 

“They don’t know any better, but 
you do know better,” Mom said. 
“You’ve been raised not to steal. After 
‘Grandma’ Collins has been as good to 
you children as she has been, then to 
think you would steal her apples!” 

Mom hit me around the legs with the 
long willow switch. She hit me again 
and again. I started to cry. I still held 
the two apples in my hand. 

“What must I do with these apples?” 

“Take them to ‘Grandma’ Collins and 
tell her you stole them!” 

“Ty can’t!” 

“But you will!” 

Mom switched me again and I started 
down the road. As I walked Mom 
switched me. I started to run. Mom kept 
at my heels and switched me harder as 
I ran. I couldn’t get away. I slowed 
down and took the beating. We went 
down the sandy path by the two sweet- 
potato bottoms. I was crying and wish- 
ing that I was dead and Mom was sorry 
that I was dead. Through tear-misted 
eyes I looked at the frost-bitten sweet- 
potato vines covering the dark sweet- 
potato ridges. I looked at the leaves on 
the sycamores along the little creek as I 
ran and walked while Mom whipped 
me. 

It was nearly half a mile to “Grand- 
ma” Collins’ house. Mom whipped me 
down to the main W-Hollow road. She 
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let up on me when we crossed the creek. 
When we had gotten over the foot-log 
she let in on me again and whipped me 
up the little creek nearly to “Grandma” 
Collins’ house. 

“Go on up there now and give her 
them two apples,” Mom said. “Tell her 
you stole them. I’ll wait here for you.” 

Mom stood under the two butternut 
trees where an old mowing machine was 
left to rust. I can see Mom yet as she 
stood there, with her arms folded, the 
worn-out willow stub still in her hand. 
My legs, where she had hit me low 
were streaked with red whelps—with 
blood almost oozing through the skin. 

I thought once I’d take to the hills. 
I would leave. They would never hear 
from me again. I had all sorts of wild 
thoughts as I walked up alongside the 
white-painted fence around “Grandma” 
Collins’ lawn. When I got to her gate, 
just somehow I turned in. I couldn’t 
take to the hills. I walked inside the 
yard. I cried harder. “Grandma” Collins 
heard me crying. She ran to the door 
before I had time to knock. 

“What is wrong?” “Grandma” Col- 
lins asked. “Is some one dead?” 

Her faded blue eyes looked from be- 
hind her glasses. Her slat-bonnet was 
pulled low over her forehead. Wisps of 
her gray hair straggled below her bon- 
net. She wore her checked apron with a 
pocket in the corner. 

“Nobody’s dead, but here—here— 
here’re the apples I took from your 
orchard,” I finally said. “This is not all 
of them for some I can’t get. I et ’em!” 
I reached her the two apples, 

“Well Child, who sent you here with 
’em?” “Grandma” Collins asked. 
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“Mom,” I said. 

“Where is your mother?” 

“Standing down there by that old 
mowing machine under the butternut 
trees.” 

“You are an honest boy,” she said. 

She took the apples. She wiped a tear 
from the corner of her eye with the 
corner of her apron. She walked back in 
the house with the apples in her hand. 
I cried harder and walked from her 
porch toward the gate. My eyes were so 
full of warm water I couldn’t see the 
roots of the giant fir trees at the gate. I 
stumbled on the gnarled roots of one. 
I nearly pitched head-long into the gate. 
It was the hardest thing I have ever 
had to do in my life. I didn’t know how 
I felt. I walked down the road. I didn’t 
speak to Mom. I passed her. She fol- 
lowed me up the road to the house. 

I thought I would whip the person 
who told on me. I would get them if I 
lived. But I never knew. The children 
who went to school with me never told. 
That was their secret. I thought about 
letting the bull get them—teasing the 
bull with a red handkerchief—then 
when the bull came toward us—climb a 
tree. But the bull would get Sis. She 
hadn’t told on me. I didn’t know the 
right one to get. 

It was known at school that I had 
stolen apples. The children talked about 
it. They talked to each other about it. 
They pointed at me. One day, after we 
had run quails down in Mr. Wheeler’s 
field—I had caught one—Maurice Sin- 
net had caught two—Mr. Wheeler came 
to the door. He was a big bald-headed 
man. He wore a black hat on cloudy 
days. On sun shiny days he worked 
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bare-headed in the hot sun without a 
hat on his bald head. He wore heavy 
wool shirts winter and summer. He 
didn’t have a tooth in his head. 

“Teacher come here,” Mr. Wheeler 
said motioning with his hand for Miss 
Shelton to come to the door. “I ain’t 
been in a schoolhouse in my life but this 
time. See here, it is business that brings 
me here. See here, some of your scholars 
has been gettin’ my baking apples from 
my sweet apple tree over in the meader. 
I haf to have my baking apples for I 
bake ’em for breakfast. See here, I ain’t 
got teeth and they’re all I can eat right 
handy for breakfast.” 

“Did you see anyone over there?” 
Miss Shelton asked. 

“A red-headed girl and a boy,” he 
said. 

The only red-headed girl in school 
was Tessie Nipp. The students started 
looking at her and me. But I certainly 
hadn’t gotten his baking apples. I never 
was inside the little fence that enclosed 
the sweet apple tree in his meadow. 

“Do you know the boy?” Miss Shel- 
ton asked. 

“No, I don’t,” he said. “But he was a 
big boy and could run like a fox.” 

“T]] attend to this,” Miss Shelton 
said. 

“See here, I hate to tell you this,” Mr. 
Wheeler said, “but I live alone and haf 
to do my own cooking. My spouse is 
dead.” 

Mr. Wheeler left the school house. 
When he left we laughed. 

After school, Tessie Nipp and I had 
to stay. The rest of the students were 
dismissed. My sister and my cousins 
waited at the edge of Wheeler’s pasture 











for me. I would have to carry the club 
across the field. They were afraid of 
Mr. Wheeler’s bull. 

“Did you get his apples, Tessie?” 
Miss Shelton asked. 

“No,” she answered. 

“Did you get his apples, Shan?” she 
asked me. 

“T didn’t.” 

“Do you like sweet apples?” she asked 
me. 

“VY es.” 

“Jack Dysard told me, that you could 
eat twenty at a time.” 

“T’ve never counted them.” 

“Both of you are guilty,” she said. “I 
shall have to whip you.” 

Tessie screamed when she whipped 
her. She was scared worse than she was 
hurt. I walked upon the little rostrum. 
I stood with my back turned for Miss 
Shelton to whip me. I gritted my teeth. 
She wore out a honey locust switch on 
me. I was not guilty. She couldn’t make 
me whimper. She couldn’t make me shed 
a tear. I stood like a stone-wall. 

She frowned when she couldn’t make 
me cry. When she turned me loose, I 
ran out at the door. Before I got to 
where my sister and my cousins were 
waiting on me at the pasture fence, I 
pulled my history book from the seat of 
my pants. I knew I would get the whip- 
ping because I had a reputation for eat- 
ing apples. We didn’t have any apple 
trees on our rented farm. I would get 
other people’s apples out in the fields 
but I didn’t get Mr. Wheeler’s baking 
apples. Sis told Mom I’d got another 
whipping at school. Sis told Mom why 
I was whipped. 
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“I certainly didn’t get his baking ap- 
ples,” I said to Mom. 

“T believe you are telling me the 
truth, Shan,” Mom said. “But you didn’t 
get one lick too much.” 

I forgot about the hard whipping 
Mom gave me when “Grandma” Col- 
lins told us all the apples we could find 
in the orchard belonged to us. I would 
kick among the dead leaves, even after 
the snow had fallen, and dig mellow 
apples from the leaves. They were the 
best apples I ever tasted. If a rabbit 
had nibbled a little bit on the apple it 
was a good one. I learned that the rab- 
bits could find good apples. They would 
eat only the best. I could tell when a 
rabbit had bitten one by the marks of his 
two big front teeth. 

When Christmas come “Grandma” 
Collins met us where the path came 
down off the hill; she gave us a big 
bushel basket heaped with red mellow 
apples. I took my share but they were 
not as good as the apples in her orchard 
I found under the leaves and the snow. 
She gave each of us a sack filled with 
candy. She gave me an extra present. 
I opened it when we passed her barn. 
It was a pair of gloves lined with rabbit 
fur. In the package was a note that 
“Grandma” Collins had written me. 
“Shan, here is a little present for you to 
use on your bare hands when you are 
graveling under the leaves and snow for 
apples. You confessed stealing apples 
from me and brought two apples back 
that you had stolen. You will laugh 
about this someday but I shall never 
forget it for it was the making of a man 
of you.” 









Educators Look into the Air Age 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 


OR many centuries man has dreamed 
| rr flying. He found the conquest of 
land and sea a problem which he could 
solve readily. His experiments in flying, 
however, proved quite unsuccessful for a 
long period of time. Poets and statesmen, 
historians and writers, however, kept the 
dream of flying in men’s minds. They 
wrote about it in various ways while man 
continued to experiment with wings and 
balloons, kites and planes, It was inevi- 
table that man should learn to fly and, 
today, his efforts are crowned with suc- 
This achievement of man_ has 
changed the conditions under which man 
will live. The future citizens of our na- 
tion will live and breathe and have their 
being in an air age. They will be citizens 
of a three-dimensional world. They will 
utilize land, sea, and air as readily as 
man has used the land and sea in cen- 
turies past. Today a new generation of 
people has come into existence. They 
are the first of the “air-borne” genera- 
tions. For them time, distance, and 
space have taken on new meaning. The 
world has become smaller. The people of 
the world have begun to know each 
other’s problems better. Problems relat- 
ing to food, shelter, and clothing have 
been altered. Transportation and com- 
munication have changed time and space. 
Education takes on new import. Educa- 
tion alone makes it possible for mankind 
to live in this new world which he has 
created. 


cess. 


Many years ago much of what has 
since happened was foreseen. Thomas 
Gray, author the famous “Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard,” tried his 
hand at prophecy in 1737, over 200 
years ago. He wrote as follows: 


England—Mistress of the Sea 


The time will come when thou shalt lift 
thine eyes 

To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 

While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 

Stare at the flying fleet of wondrous birds. 


England, so long the mistress of the seas, 

Where wind and waves confer her sover- 
eignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear 

And reign the sovereign of the conquered 
air. 


Our own Benjamin Franklin, speak- 
ing to a friend over a century and a half 
ago concerning problems of aviation, 
said: 

It appears, as you observe, to be a dis- 
covery of great importance and what may 
possibly give a new turn to human affairs. 
Convincing sovereigns of the folly of war 
may perhaps be one effect of it, since it 
will be impossible for the most potent of 
them to guard his dominions. . And 
where is the Prince who can afford so to 
cover his country with troops for its defense 
as that thousands of men descending from 
the clouds might not do an indefinite deal 
of mischief before a force could be brought 
together to repel them? 


Tennyson, 100 years back, produced 
his inspired lines on aviation in his 
poem— 
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Locksley Hall 

For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunder-storm; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 


universal law. 


These are a few of the hundreds of 
quotations that have over the years repre- 
sented man’s ambition to fly. Notice the 
phrases: “long-drawn battle in the 
skies”; “flying fleet of wondrous birds” ; 
“the conquered air”; “thousands of men 
descending from the clouds”; “heavens 
fill with commerce”; “pilots dropping 
down with costly bales”; “nations’ airy 
navies grappling in the central blue.” 
These are prophecies that have come 
true. They represent, however, only the 
beginning of what man promises to ac- 
complish in the way of mastery of this 
third dimension, the air. 

No one can read the press but that he 
is made conscious of new influences be- 
ing exerted upon him because of man’s 
skill in invention and his daring courage. 
An examination of the daily newspapers 
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of metropolitan New York shows how 
important aviation has become. Such an 
examination was made of the newspapers 
of New York City for Thursday, March 
sth. Nine daily papers were studied. 
There were 138 separate aviation articles 
varying in length from a single column- 
inch to full-page features. There were 17 
editorials and letters to the editors deal- 
ing with aviation. More than 30 pictures 
and maps were published to emphasize 
the role of aviation in the world today. 
The aviation news of the day was asso- 
ciated with the Riom trials. Air Minister 
LaChambre recited his difficulties in se- 
curing adequate air support. Japan’s vic- 
tories in the East through air power 
were also stressed. 

Although the news items of aviation 
activities in connection with the war were 
most numerous, there were many articles 
dealing with commercial aviation indicat- 
ing the influence which aviation is hav- 
ing on the economic development. Avia- 
tion toys, comic strips, flying cadets, air 
hostesses, and announcements of chil- 
dren’s books on flying, as well as adver- 
tisements of numerous movies dealing 
with aviation, all pointed to the impacts 
which this rapidly developing science is 
having on young children. Emphasis in 
the day’s advertising included “help 
wanted” columns devoted to workers in 
the aviation industry, transport com- 
panies, aviation clothing companies, and 
commercial movies. The newspapers 
carried notices of publication of new 
books in the field of aviation useful from 
nursery schools through the technical 
colleges. 

It will be of interest to make a similar 
analysis of a metropolitan center fifty 
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years hence. Of course, this implies that 
metropolitan centers will still exist fifty 
years from now. At the present rate of 
their destruction the world over, one 
can figure out how long it would take 
to eliminate all cities. Then the question 
will be raised: “How will man plan his 
commercial, industrial, and home cen- 
ters?” 

The citizens of the air age will not 
think of the world as it has been taught 
in the decades past. Man has made a 
new geography of the world. It has been 
prophesied that the new geography will 
be associated with a new Mediterranean 
Sea and that the Mediterranean will be 
the Arctic Sea. The new geography will 
think in terms of northern and southern 
hemispheres, especially since the north- 
ern hemisphere contains seven-eighths of 
the world’s land areas. Distances will be 
measured by a great circle map and not 
by the Mercator projection which satis- 
fied the demands of sea travel. The citi- 
zen of San Diego in the air age will be 
no nearer Japan than the citizen of 
Minneapolis. Adjustment will have to 
be made in terms of new travel distances, 
new understandings of areas which have 
long been ignored, and new appreciation 
of the mores, languages, and social back- 
logs of peoples whose lands have been 
brought closer to us because of air travel. 

Not only does aviation present us with 
a new geography, but it also changes 
radically our idea of power among na- 
tions. Sea power, when controlled under 
the Pax Britannica, did not make it im- 
possible for small nations to exist. Air 
power represents vast investments. It 
requires huge industrial developments. 
It succeeds only through large groups of 
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trained personnel skilled in the science 
and arts to the nth degree. Small nations 
will not have the wealth, the industry, 
nor the manpower to survive in the air 
age except as they are amply protected 
by the strong. 

The huge developments in the United 
States of industrial plants for bombers, 
pursuit planes, and even the carburetors 
of the planes, are part and parcel of an 
industrial and technological development 
in this country to which there will not 
be an abrupt end at the close of the war. 
Man will continue to fly. All of the 
skills learned in the present conflict will 
be turned to peacetime advantage. 
When gliders carry men and the equip- 
ment of war from the mainland to an 
island territory, as was done in the case 
of Crete, and make possible the conquest 
of that island, one may rest assured 
that Tennyson’s vision of the heavens 
filled with commerce through the use of 
gliders, as well as of planes, will become 
a complete reality in the years that fol- 
low the war. In other words, the air age 
will recognize no barriers of land and 
sea, will permit of no stoppage of com- 
merce and industry because of unbroken 
isthmus or mountain heights. The air- 
plane will do for the nations of the 
world what the automobile made possi- 
ble for father and mother and the family 
in America during the motor age. 

Our schools paid very little attention 
to the impact of the automobile upon 
civilization. Needless to say, the results 
have been of tremendous value socially, 
economically, and politically, but the real 
values have never been fully measured. 
The automobile has changed the very 
nature of our large cities. It has given 
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us new concepts of the use of land. It 
has afforded more individuals oppor- 
tunity for exploration and enjoyment 
of the country in which they live. It has 
changed our habits of living. It has had 
its effect upon the nature of our homes 
and has wrought great changes in the 
clothes we wear, the food we eat, and 
upon the fullness of life in general. 

The airplane will have even greater 
effect upon mankind, his habits, his be- 
liefs, his ideas, and his way of living. No 
youth entering upon the world of tomor- 
row should be lulled into ignoring the 
kinds of changes which are imminent. 
There will be no place for isolated cul- 
tures. Concepts of nationalism will 
change. There will be a more ready 
interchange of ideas and goods among 
the peoples of the world. The Atlantic 
Charter will broaden into a World 
Charter carrying with it new hopes, new 
privileges, and new opportunities for all 
mankind. The airplane will create reality 
out of this vision. 

At present in the world we are feeling 
the emphasis upon survival. The strug- 
gle from the Baltic to the Black Sea, from 
Tobruk to Chungking, and from Attu 
to Australia, represents failures as well 
as successes of mankind in adjustment to 
change. The airplane has been the 
greatest factor in that change. The “blitz- 
krieg” was made possible through the 
airplane and its victims have only just 
begun to learn how to oppose it. The loss 
of the Repulse and the Prince of 
Wales was due to a failure to compre- 
hend the real fact of obsolescence of 
battleships in an air war. These losses 
have conditioned the fighting in Asia. 
Years ago our military leaders mini- 
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mized the value of the airplane carrier 
in naval warfare. Today it represents the 
weapon upon which there must be the 
greatest of reliance for the recovery of 
the newly conquered Japanese corridor 
extending from Tokyo to Port Moresby. 
The world has changed when the battle- 
ship edges a little bit nearer the museum 
and the airplane carrier takes a foremost 
place among the fighting forces. 

The peace time will bring similarly 
startling change. There will be complete 
capitalization on war experiences for the 
peace time world. The military armies 
and flight squadrons will be replaced by 
those of rehabilitation, sanitation, and 
mercy. These new forces of mankind will 
insist upon the spread of democratic 
principles. There will be a maximum of 
re-training and re-allocation of workers 
in peace activities. Defects that have come 
to the fore in our present educational, 
social, and economical programs will be 
remedied. There will be a greater inte- 
gration between schools and industry. 
Speed in learning and revamping of 
school curricula will parallel the pro- 
grams of annihilating time and space and 
the adjustment of war instruments to 
the carrying of the raw materials and the 
finished product of peace time industry 
and commerce. 

Boys and girls in our schools, i.e., the 
future citizens of the air age, are en- 
tering upon a life of high adventure. In 
the days of Columbus the eyes of youth 
were turned to the westward looking for 
new worlds to explore. Today, no mat- 
ter where the eyes of youth turn, they 
will uncover new realms that invite ex- 
ploration. Chemistry and physics, math- 
ematics and language, industrial arts and 
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home economics are subjects, the under- 
lying principles of which may not change 
but the applications of which will be 
widened beyond any past expectation. 
Each one may be expanded a thousand- 
fold and offers, like all other school 
subjects, opportunity for imagination, in- 
vention, and research. The new genera- 
tion need not go to any Isabella and 
Ferdinand for the wherewithal to make 
a voyage. The materials for adventure- 
some living and achievement are round 
about all of us. They are but to be used 
if man is to make the most of what the 
future holds in store. As one of our 
brave heroes wrote a short time ago— 
“T have done a hundred things you have 
not dreamed of”—so will the next gen- 
eration do a hundred things that the past 
generations have not foreseen. 

As the next generation moves forward, 
let it be with a will to do, the courage 
to act, and with the fearlessness already 
displayed by countless American youth. 
An Italian youth, Bruno Mussolini, re- 
porting on his bombing expedition over 
primitive Abyssinian huts, said that as 
his released bomb struck, it represented 
the flowering of a rose. That interpreta- 
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tion of bombing terror belongs to another 
social order. The American concept of 
the beauty of travel in the air was writ- 
ten by one of our courageous American 
youth. He geared his thinking on a lofty 
plane. He has gone but his poetry will 


live forever. 


High Flight 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth, 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 
wings; 

Sunward I’ve climbed and joined the tum- 
bling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 

You have not dreamed of—wheeled and 
soared and swung 

High in the sunlit silence—Hov’ring there, 

I’ve chased the shouting wind along and 
flung 

My eager craft through footless halls of 
air. 

Up, up the long delirious, burning blue, 

I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with 
easy grace, 

Where never lark, or even eagle, flew; 

And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve 
trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out my hand, and touched the face of 
God. 

(by John G. Magee, Jr.) 


There is no reader so parochial as the one who reads none but this 
morning’s books. Books are not rolls to be devoured only when they 
are hot and fresh. A good book retains its interior heat and will warm 
@ generation yet unborn.—C.iFTon FApIMAN. 





Restless Children 


GILBERT Byron 


Girls grow bright curls 
And boys sprout cowlicks, 
I thought, watching 

The gay flowers wilting 
Along the desk row. 


So quiet and serious now, 

These usually stormy children, 
Chastised by the chalk’s swagger 
Across the obedient blackboard. 
That relentless inquisitor, needling, 
“‘Now tell me, my little dears, 

How has the closing of the frontier 
Changed your lives?” 


And as I sat watching, 

A golden light shone through 
The parted window shade, 
Splashed on the floor, 

And like Sir Launfal, 

I beheld a vision. 


I saw a long, slow-moving column 
Of plodding pioneers. 

There was restless Jack, 

And clumsy, loud-mouthed Jim, 
Striding in the vanguard, 

Shoving the wilds apart, 

Scalping the Indians, 

Drawling long stories 

Over pink embers. 


And jittery Henry had found 
His place, goading the oxen. 


And Jean who always smiled, 
Even in the wilderness. 


My restless children who had dashed 
So fast and far in old jalopies, 

At last they really 

Had somewhere to go. 





Reactions Against Social Atomism: 
Sumner’s Folkways 


KENNETH BENNE AND WILLIAM STANLEY 


HY Study Social Theories? Compe- 
W ent students of American patterns 
of thought have in general emphasized 
the persistent petty bourgeois cast of 
American popular thinking, with what- 
ever variety they explain that persistence. 
However dead the “old liberalism” may 
be in the practices of our economic polity, 
its symbolism lives a fervent, if a some- 
what abstract and vaguely ideal, life in 
the minds of vast numbers of Americans. 
Its doctrines of social atomism, of ex- 
ternal social relations, of motivation by 
enlightened self-interest, of inevitable 
progress, of gradualist melioration, its 
deep distrust of authority, and finally its 
faith in the power of education and of 
reason to insure progress and social re- 
form are deeply grooved in habitual 
American modes of thinking and of jus- 
tifying action. Nor is the persistence of 
the petty bourgeois frame limited to 
petty bourgeois groups in our society— 
farmers and small business men. For 
there has been a marked tendency for 
American laborers to reject that collec- 
tive solidarity which intellectual well- 
wishers prescribe for them and to dream 
and scheme for a ¢ight little individual 
competence to be won by individual hard 
work and thrift. At the other pole of our 
social cosmos, we find big business men 
continuing to extol the petty bourgeois 
virtues of individual initiative and vigor- 


ous competition even after “chiseler” has 
become for them an opprobrious epithet 
ne plus ultra. 

It is no contravention of this condition 
of the public mind to recognize that in- 
tellectuals, both of radical and conserva- 
tive persuasions, have generally rejected 
the social atomism which is a central 
conception of petty bourgeois thinking. 
Nor is it a refutation of this condition 
to assert truly that serious students of 
society have come generally to agree that 
a social view which posits atomic individ- 
uals, held together by external institu- 
tional bonds which the individuals 
manipulate in pursuit of their rational 
self-interest, fails signally to illuminate 
the contemporary collective conditions 
under which individual lives must be 
lived. These assertions thus confronted 
do, however, reveal a significant rift 
within our intellectual culture. And the 
rift thus revealed between a widespread 
popular conception of the individual- 
social relationship and the responsible 
opinions of social scientists and intellec- 
tuals cannot be ignored by educators. 
For it is precisely to such dangerous in- 
tellectual discrepancies in culture that 
public educators in a democracy ideally 
address their reconstructive efforts. 
Many students of American education 
would readily grant that a major task 
of our educational profession is so to 
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improve the operating quality of public 
thought concerning the character of so- 
ciety and of individual-social relation- 
ships that prevailing conceptions will 
illuminate rather than conceal contem- 
porary social conditions. 

But this educational task is compli- 
cated by two important circumstances. 
First of all, American teachers seem to 
be drawn largely from petty bourgeois 
groups in our society. Their contact with 
alternative social outlooks is severely 
limited both during and following pro- 
fessional training. Thus prevalent early 
habituations and attitudes oppose the 
ready education of our teaching profes- 
sion with respect to the inadequacies of 
social atomism and related doctrines. A 
necessary, if far from sufficient, condition 
for such re-education of American teach- 
ers would seem to be a working acquaint- 
ance with the major criticisms of social 
atomism in our recent Western intellec- 
tual tradition. 

We are led directly by this comment 
to the second of two major complica- 
tions mentioned just above. The criti- 
cisms of the “old liberal” outlook on so- 
ciety are far from univocal. And they 
are markedly uneven in profundity and 
in relevance to our American situation. 
They have come from various dissident 
groups in Western society. Their com- 
mentary has developed out of various 
streams of the Western intellectual tra- 
dition and reflects as well the diverse 
and often conflicting interests of groups 
differently situated within society. Men- 
tion of a few of the chief critics will fully 
substantiate this assertion of variety. The 
criticisms of Edmund Burke and of 
Alexander Hamilton represent conserva- 
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tive responses of practical statesmen to 
the democratic excesses of the French 
Revolution. Hegel’s criticism was spoken 
out of the frame of German idealism 
and self-conscious nationalism. Bosanquet 
translated Hegel’s organic theory of so- 
ciety into the English idiom and into 
the service of British imperialism. Marx 
converted Hegel’s critique of bourgeois 
atomism into an ideology of proletarian 
revolt. Meanwhile, the intensive and 
comparative study of primitive cultures 
which followed the extrapolation of the 
evolutionary viewpoint into social science 
revealed the integral and intimate place 
which social patterns and institutions oc- 
cupy in molding human thought and 
nature. William Graham Sumner de- 
veloped his organic theory of society out 
of such anthropological study. Spengler 
and Pareto foreshadowed, in their anti- 
bourgeois studies of society, the advent 
of totalitarianism in politics and the re- 
turn of the Caesars. 

We may now make the import of our 
second complication clear. American 
teachers cannot simply learn a new so- 
cial gospel, if they are to improve the 
quality of public thought with respect to 
social problems. Confronted by a variety 
of significant reactions to social atomism, 
they must study seriously various major 
critiques of “old liberalism.” They must 
forge their own social viewpoint through 
informed choice and conscious adapta- 
tion, not through wholesale adoption. 

It is our belief that the social thought 
of William Graham Sumner is worthy 
of inclusion among the major critiques 
of “old liberalism” which American 
teachers must study seriously. The pres- 
ent paper offers a resume and critique 
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of Sumner’s theory of society, as he de- 


veloped it in his Folkways, in the hope 


The Origin and Power of the Folk- 
ways. In keeping with the evolutionary 
background of his thought, Sumner be- 
gins with human organisms struggling 
to meet their needs, by means of “trial 
and error,” under some given set of “life 
conditions.”* “Men begin with acts not 
thoughts.” 

The efforts of primitive men to sat- 
isfy their needs were guided and chan- 
neled by pain and pleasure. Slowly, 
under the existing “life conditions,” 
these experiences came to define the line 
on which the efforts of the group must 
proceed. In this process, frequent repeti- 
tion of petty acts formed habit, routine, 
skill in the individual and custom in the 
group, 

As the struggle for existence was car- 
ried on by groups, not by isolated in- 
dividuals, each profited by the other’s 
experience. Group ways of doing things 
emerged which satisfied the needs of the 
group “better or with less pain and toil” 
than other ways, becoming, for any 
given group, “uniform, universal in 
the group, imperative and invariable.” 


*Sumner never precisely defines this term. 
Roughly he seems to mean by “life conditions” 
the total socio-physical environment, including 
the available techniques of economic production, 
in which any particular group must live. 

* Sumner, William G., Folkways, Boston, Ginn 
& Co., 1906 and 1940, p. 19-20. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers. Sumner is using the term, 
“reason,” in its 18th century “rationalistic” conno- 
tation, i.e., as logical deduction from self evident, 
a priori first principles. Many hold that the process 
Sumner defines is not “irrational” but an example 
of social intelligence in operation. This point is 
of crucial importance as will be shown later. 
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that it may help teachers in their press- 
ing and overdue task of social criticism. 


These customary ways of acting Sumner 
called folkways. In their participation in 
the group life, the young of each succes- 
sive generation learn the folkways 
through “tradition, imitation, and au- 
thority.” Such is Sumner’s hypothesis 
concerning the origin of the folkways. 
But, whatever their origin, they are the 
unconscious and unchallenged ways, 
uses, and customs by which the daily life 
of a people, primitive or modern, is reg- 
ulated. 

It should be emphasized that, for 
Sumner, the making of folkways is a 
group process. 


There is a give and take between man 
and man. This process is one of develop- 
ment. New suggestions come in at point 
after point. . . . They combine with what 
has existed already. There is a cooperation 
and constant suggestion which is highly pro- 
ductive when it operates in a crowd, be- 
cause it draws out latent power, concen- 
trates what would otherwise be scattered, 
verifies and corrects what has been taken 
up, eliminates error, and constructs by com- 
bination. . . . There is no deliberation nor 
reason.” 


The folkways are not seen by Sumner as 
the result of human intelligence, nor 
are they typically changed to any great 
extent by conscious thought. Yet there 
is in them a strain to consistency and im- 
provement through slow adaptation of 
interests to life conditions. 

In time certain of these habitual cus- 
tomary ways of acting receive the 
group’s sanction—just how Sumner does 
not say but certainly not by conscious 
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group action, contract, or deliberate legis- 
lation. When there is thus added to use 
and wont a sense that the folkways 
make for group welfare, they become 
mores. It is important to notice that the 
mores form the very standards of both 
right and truth for the group. They have 
the status of facts, they define right and 
truth in the only sense in which those 
words have any meaning. Whatever is in 
the mores is always both right and true 
for the group in question. 

For Sumner, morals are, therefore, 
never revealed nor intuitive, nor the re- 
sult of impartial scientific efforts by in- 
dividuals. They are always historical, 
institutional, and empirical. 


It is vain to imagine that a “scientific 
man” can divest himself of prejudice or 
previous opinion, and put himself in an 
attitude of neutral independence towards 
the mores. He might as well try to get out 
of gravity or the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The most learned scholar reveals all the 
philistinism and prejudice of the man-on- 
the-curbstone when mores are in discussion. 
The most elaborate discussion only consists 
in revolving on one’s own axis. One only 
finds again the prepossessions which he 
brought to the consideration of the subject, 
returned to him with a little more intense 


faith.® 


The mores operate in man with the 
character of a social ritual with the 
power of suggestion, all the insistence 
upon exact performance, all the senti- 
ments of awe, of deference to authority, 
of submission to tradition, which are 
characteristic of ritual. Hence it is that 
“no creed, no moral code, and no scien- 
tific demonstration can ever win the same 


* Ibid., p. 98. 
* Ibid., p. 67. 
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hold upon men and women as habits of 
action, with associated sentiments and 
states of mind, drilled in from child- 
hood.” 

So the mores mold the minds and 
character of successive generations of 
young people. They also form the basis 
of the most remote superstructure of 
civilization. Moral codes, science, laws, 
philosophy, as well as the political and 
economic institutions of an advanced 
civilization, are derived from the mores. 
These represent conscious formulations 
into ideas, concepts, doctrines, policies, 
etc., of some aspect of the mores, plus 
the factor of a logical structure or or- 
ganization. But since these are con- 
sciously formulated, they permit, as the 
mores do not, criticism and intellectual 
manipulation and elaboration. On this 
level, the conscious deliberate behavior 
of man is of supreme importance. But 
while these conscious elements are of 
great significance in an advanced civiliza- 
tion, they are meaningless or harmful if 
not in line with the folkways and mores 
of their time and place. The folkways 
are always, for Sumner, no matter how 
advanced, involved and intricate the 
civilization, the alpha and the omega of 
society. 

If now we form a conception of the folk- 
ways as a great mass of usages, of all de- 
grees of importance, covering all the inter- 
ests of life, constituting an outfit of instruc- 
tion for the young, embodying a life policy, 
forming character, containing a world phi- 
losophy, albeit most vague and unformu- 
lated, and sanctioned by ghost fear so that 
variation is impossible, we see with what 
coercive and inhibitive force the folkways 


have always grasped the members of a so- 
ciety.* 
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III 


The Organization of Society, Sumner, 
in part, accepted the social thesis of 
Hobbes that unremitting competition is 
the law of life—a thesis which has been 
written into the prevailing economic 
theory of our time. With it he combined 
the Darwinian hypothesis of “natural 
selection” as the modus operandi of im- 
provement and “progress.” 


The competition of life is the rivalry, 
antagonism, and mutual displacement in 
which the individual is involved with other 
organisms by his efforts to carry on the 
struggle for existence for himself. It is, 
therefore, the competition of life which is 
the societal element, and which produces 
societal organization.° 


But in the struggle for existence com- 
bination, or “antagonistic cooperation” 
as Sumner calls it, is often a great ad- 
vantage. Hence lesser antagonisms are 
overlooked in order to work together for 
some greater interest usually against a 
common foe. Such codperation is found 
in all stages of the development of life— 
among plants and animals as well as 
men. Man, however, as we noted be- 
fore, always lives in groups held to- 
gether by the advantages of codperation 
and the pressure of enemy groups. 
Hence, the basis of social organization is 
found in the interrelationships of the 
we-group or in-group and the out-group. 
Within the we-group is a relation of 
comradeship and peace, between it and 
all out-groups hostility and war. Each 
group has its own folkways which to it 
are right and good, while the folkways 
of other groups are inferior and im- 


*[bid., p. 16. 
* [bid., p. 48. 


moral. Here is the basis of that oppro- 
brium with which all groups are apt to 
regard “the foreigner.” Nationalism and 
patriotism are illustrations of this same 
phenomenon on a large scale. The “total- 
ity of characteristic traits” by which a 
group or nation is individualized or dif- 
ferentiated from others Sumner called 
the ethos of a people. And, he pointed 
out, the ethos is in fact responsible for 
most of the differences that have been 
ascribed to race as such. 

Sumner held, not inconsistently with 
his belief that all social life rests ulti- 
mately on competition, that any stable 
society must rest upon marked inequal- 
ities among man, 


Masses of men who are on a substantial 
equality with each other never can be any- 
thing but hopeless savages. The eighteenth- 
century notion that men in a state of nature 
were all equal is wrong-side up. Men who 
were equal would be in a state of nature 
such as was imagined. They could not form 
a society. They would be forced to scatter 
and wander, at most two or three together. 
‘They never could advance in the arts of 
civilization. The popular belief that out of 
some such horde there has come by the 
spontaneous development of innate forces 
all the civilization which we possess is en- 
tirely unfounded. Masses of men who are 
approximately equal are in time extermi- 
nated or enslaved. Only when enslaved or 
subjugated are some of them carried up 
with their conquerors by organization and 
discipline (Negroes and Indians amongst 
us).° 


Sumner followed Galton in classifying 
men into six classes, somewhat along the 
line of the normal curve except that the 
middle portion of the curve is markedly 
accentuated. At the top are an exceed- 
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ingly few men of genius and a larger 
number of men of talent. At the bottom 
are three groups—the defective and de- 
linquent who have forsaken self-depend- 
ence; the proletariat who are not at the 
moment dependent but whose only value 
to society lies in their children; and the 
self-supporting but illiterate and un- 
skilled. In the middle is the vast bulk 
of the people, the masses of all degrees 
of mediocrity. Societal value, while it is 
determined in part by elements of prac- 
tical sense, health, and luck, is primarily 
conditioned by mental power. Roughly, 
therefore, societal value may be said to 
correspond to worldly success and to in- 
come since an ineffective genius is of no 
great value to society. This statement 
must, however, be modified to the ex- 
tent that scientists and artists are under- 
paid. Hence Sumner finds in the factor 
of societal value ample justification for 
inequalities in existing social relations 
and distribution of income. Society is 
thus divided into classes by the free com- 
petition of our economic system. These 
classes, in the main, correspond to the 
societal value of their members. Each 
class has its own mores, although many 
of the mores belong to the entire society. 
The mores of the “classes” are imitated 
by the “masses,” thus the “classes” have 
always led society for both good and ill. 
All social progress which is not due to 
the slow movement of the mores has 
been due to the leadership exerted by the 
“classes.” The “masses” are conservative 
in a sense different from the conserva- 
tism of caste and aristocracies. The con- 
servatism of the latter is based on 


* [bid., p. 46. 
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interest, while that of the former on 
instinct and inertia. 


Change would make new effort neces- 
sary to win routine and habit. It is there- 
fore irksome. . . . The masses are the real 
bearers of the mores of the society. They 
carry tradition. The folkways are their 
ways. They accept influence or leadership, 
and they imitate, but they do so as they see 
fit, being controlled by their notions and 
tastes previously acquired, They may accept 
standards of character and action from the 
classes, or from foreigners, or from litera- 
ture, or from a new religion, but whatever 
they take up they assimilate and make it a 
part of their own mores, which they then 
transmit by tradition, defend in its integ- 
rity, and refuse to discard again. .. . The 
process of assimilation is slow, and it is at- 
tended by modifying influences at every 
stage. What the classes adopt, be it good 
or ill, may be found pervading the mass 
after generations, but it will appear as a 
resultant of all the vicissitudes of the folk- 
ways in the interval.’ 


It is true that in time civil liberties 
have evolved which hold the activities 
and innovations of society in channels of 
order, deliberation, peace, regulated an- 
tagonisms, and justice, according to the 
mores of the time. But the classes seek- 
ing for class power have made these in- 
stitutions, not the masses. 


Industrial interests displace military and 
monarchical interests as the ones which the 
state chiefly aims to serve, not because of 
any tide of “progress,” but because in- 
dustrialism gives greater and more varied 
satisfactions to the rulers. The increase of 
power is the primary condition. The classes 
strive with each other for the new power. 
Peace is necessary, for without peace none 
of them can enjoy power. . . . The his- 
torical process has been full of error, folly, 
selfishness, violence, and craft. It is so still. 
The point which is now important for us 
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is that the masses have never carried on the 
struggle and processes by which civilized 
society has been made into an arena, within 
which exploitation of man by man is to 
some extent repressed, and where individual 
self-realization has a large scope, under the 
institutions of civil liberty. It is the historical 
and selected classes which have done this, 
often enough without intending or foresee- 
ing the results of actions which they inaugu- 


The Character of Social Change. Sum- 
ner’s theory of social change is implicit 
in the above discussion. The cause of any 
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rated with quite other, perhaps selfish, class 
purposes in view.® 


In a somewhat different context and for 
a conservative rather than revolutionary 
purpose, Sumner seems to imply, though 
he does not state, Karl Marx’s general- 
ization that “all history is a history of 
class struggle.” 


IV 


The following chart may help to 
make Sumner’s conception of social 
structure clearer. 


(Read from the bottom up.) 


Social institutions, laws, science, ethical and 
philosophical rationalization of group life. 
Mores—Folkways pronounced important to societal 
welfare. (Sumner does not say just how.) 


System of folkways embracing the group adjustment to life 
conditions. 


Needs 


(of men) eee 
Interaction 


Interests 


Life conditions 


a+ 


(The dynamic factor in culture) 


considerable change in the mores ts a 
change in life conditions. Life conditions, 
therefore, furnish the dynamic element 
in society. The folkways and the mores 
slowly adapt to the new conditions, then 
new philosophies and ethical rules are 
invented to justify the new ways. His 
theory is, therefore, in direct opposition 
to the liberal view that philosophies and 
systems of ethics have a creative and de- 
termining function in directing social 
change. 


* [bid., p. 49. 


Change in the mores is represented by 
Sumner as a “natural” process. By nat- 
ural he means not alone that the process 
is open to empirical investigation, but 
that it involves no elements of super- 
natural or transcendental causation. In 
addition, he seems to be using the term, 
“natural,” in its eighteenth century con- 
notation. Those processes are “natural” 
which conform to a fixed and inexorable 
law of nature. “Natural” social proc- 
esses, accordingly, take place through 
men but, in the last analysis, they are 
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not controlled by man. Man interferes 
with such “natural” processes at his peril. 

But the mores often become so rigid 
and encrusted that they do not change 
with life conditions. As one might expect 
from the authoritarian way in which 
they are established and learned, the 
mores tend to become persistent and 
fixed. Yet children do not perpetuate the 
mores in just the way in which they re- 
ceived them from the previous genera- 
tions. “The mores change because con- 
ditions and interests change.” When 
they have, however, become so encrusted 
that they do not change in spite of con- 
siderable alteration in life conditions a 
crisis is produced: 


In higher civilization crises produced by 
the persistency of old mores after conditions 
have changed are solved by revolution or 
reform. In revolutions the mores are broken 
up. ... A period follows the outburst of a 
revolution in which there are no mores. 
The old are broken up; the new are not 
formed. The social ritual is interrupted. 
The old taboos are suspended. New taboos 
cannot .be enacted or promulgated. They 
require time to become established and 
known, The masses in a revolution are un- 
certain what they ought to do. . . . In the 
best case every revolution must be attended 
by anarchy. In the best case every revolu- 
tion must be attended by this temporary 
chaos of the mores. . . . Revolutionary lead- 
ers expect to carry the people over to new 
mores by the might of two or three dogmas 
of political or social philosophy. The history 
of every such attempt shows that dogmas do 
not make mores. Every revolution suffers a 
collapse at the point where reconstruction 
should begin. Then the old ruling classes 
resume control, and by the use of force set 
the society in its old grooves again.° 


* Ibid., p. 86. 
* Ibid., pp. 628-638. 
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On the whole, Sumner’s theory rep- 
resents a closed social system in which 
creative mind or intelligence as a ful- 
crum for social change is dropped out. 
But this is not entirely so. Sumner rec- 
ognizes that it is chiefly by knowledge 
that men have become better able to live 
well. He states definitely that “free and 
rational criticism of traditional mores is 
essential to societal welfare.” Our reason 
and conscience, he says, are not dis- 
couraged from “their play on the situa- 
tion, if we are content to know that their 
function must be a humble one.” 

Sumner’s View of Education. We 
have seen earlier that children learn the 
folkways through “tradition, imitation 
and authority.” However, in his discus- 
sion of education’? Sumner goes far in 
his recognition of the importance of in- 
telligent criticism, even suggesting that 
intelligent criticism can “pervade all 
mores,” and become a “way of taking 
up the problems of life.” 


The critical faculty is a product of edu- 
cation and training. It is a prime condition 
of human welfare that men and women 
should be trained in it. It is our only guar- 
antee against delusion, deception, super- 
stition and misapprehension of ourselves and 
our earthly circumstances. To act by sug- 
gestion or autosuggestion is to act by im- 
pulse. Education teaches us to act by judg- 
ment. Our education is good just so far as 
it produces well developed critical power. 
A religious catechism never can train chil- 
dren to criticism, “Patriotic” history and 
dithyrambic literature never can do it. A 
teacher of any subject who insists on ac- 
curacy and a rational control of all pro- 
verification and precision is cultivating that 
method as a habit in the pupils. The critical 
habit, if usual in a@ society, will pervade all 
its mores, because it is a way of taking up 
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the problems of life. Education in the criti- 

cal faculty is the only education of which 

it can be truly said that it makes good citi- 
11 

zens. 


If this very suggestive statement is 
taken at its face value,”* it means that the 
very process of making the mores can 
become conscious and intelligent, thus 
altering at its source the character of 
human behavior. Interpreted in this way 
Sumner’s theory approaches Dewey’s in- 
sistence that the development of the sci- 
entific method, broadly conceived as the 
informed anticipation of the future con- 
sequences of present acts, marks a rev- 


Criticism of Sumner’s Theory of So- 
ciety. In calling attention to the social 
building of human nature and to the 
cultural origin of our basic standards of 
truth and value, Sumner has vndercut 
the foundations of a theory of social 
atomism and has thrown grave doubt 
on theories of a substantially fixed origi- 
nal nature in man. This is of real service 
to educators. He also offers a wholesome 
critique of the assumption of enlightened 
self-interest as an adequate explanation 
of human motivation. Given his view of 
society the explanation of human motiva- 


" [bid., p. 633. The sentence here italicized is 
not italicized in the text. 

* It is very doubtful how much weight should 
be put on a single passage in interpreting a 
writer’s theory, especially when, as in this in- 
stance, it revolutionizes the entire trend of his 
thought. 

“Intelligence as here used means neither I.Q. 
nor some mysterious “rational” force or entity 
but rather a way of acting, an ability of human 
organisms, acquired through learning in the 
interest of better adaptation, to act in the light 
of some knowledge of the consequences of their 
acts, 
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olutionary change in the way in which 
man participates in events, a change from 
“a brute physical way” to a “purposive 
intelligent way.” 

Yet in this same chapter Sumner holds 
that the one thing which justifies popular 
education of all children is the part 
which it plays in selecting men of genius 
and talent. He is, apparently, highly 
skeptical of the possibility of educating 
the masses of men in the method of 
criticism—a position that is entirely con- 
sistent with his general theory of classes 
and with his theory of how the folkways 
are acquired and maintained. 


tion cannot be undertaken successfully 
apart from a study of the functioning 
ethos of the group in which an action is 
being motivated. His thought serves 
further as a welcome astringent to over- 
optimistic theories of social reconstruc- 
tion through easy, peaceful, and gradual 
reforms and to the mass-romanticism of 
some easy and perfervid defenses of 
democracy. We will return later to a 
more extended appreciation of Sumner’s 
contribution to thought about the nature 
of society and social change. During the 
remainder of this section we will con- 
centrate on its defects. 

From the writers’ point of view, Sum- 
ner’s chief defect lies in his neglect of 
the place of intelligence’* in the interac- 
tion between the needs of men and the 
life conditions which give rise to the 
mores. That Sumner is not altogether 
consistent just at this point has already 
been suggested but the general tenor of 
his argument is clear. Sumner has, at 
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least in the main body of this discussion, 
apparently overlooked certain important 
aspects of the problem of guiding social 
modification which would allow a much 
greater place for conscious intelligent 
effort on the part of man than he con- 
cedes. The following criticisms are ad- 
dressed to this feature of his theory. 

1. In modern cultures the cultural 
heritage is so rich, the means of com- 
munication so well developed, and in the 
current American scene change is so 
rapid that no one is born into a unified 
and homogeneous culture, but rather 
into one which contains many alternative 
ways of acting and which has, in addi- 
tion, basic conflicts within it. These facts 
seem to break somewhat the unified grip 
of the mores upon the processes of in- 
dividual development. An unconscious 
presupposition cannot be intelligently 
scrutinized. But a challenged presupposi- 
tion becomes conscious. In one conscious 
of the challenge, it can, it is true, be 
tenaciously held as a prejudice. Even so, 
it can no longer justifiably be assumed 
and it becomes possible to submit such 
presuppositions to processes of intel- 
ligent criticism. 

2. Sumner seems also to have over- 
looked the fact that methods of intel- 
ligent criticism are themselves part of 
the culture, perhaps particularly of mod- 
ern cultures. He is not without incon- 
sistency at this point, for how otherwise 
would even superior men acquire a basis 
for intelligent criticism as he suggests 
they may? But Sumner’s analysis, as a 
whole, appears to us to ignore the ele- 


“ . . 
It is, of course, a much older doctrine. 
Plato’s Republic includes a discussion of one such 
proposal. 
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ments of intelligence integrally in the 
culture and to fail to take account of 
the fact that to build common culture is, 
in many respects, to build common intel- 
ligence as well, In this fact, we find the 
source of Sumner’s overemphasis upon 
the lack of intelligence in the masses of 
men. We find here also the suggestion 
of a remedy for the problem created by 
whatever truth there is in his argument 
that the interests of the masses are capri- 
cious and that the masses are incapable 
of constructive social thought and criti- 
cism. 

3. Sumner’s theory should be inter- 
preted as a reaction against the doctrine, 
current in Western thought since the 
eighteenth century, that society could, 
by persuasion, conversion, or revolution, 
be remade along the lines dictated by 
reason."* This doctrine generally em- 
bodied a conception of “reason” in terms 
of abstract ethical theories based on a 
priori first principles which bore little 
relation to the actual needs and interests 
of flesh and blood men at a given time 
and place. In this sense of “reason” it is 
indeed true that the mores are not ra- 
tional, i.e., they are not based on such 
theories. Nor are they markedly affected 
by “reason,” in the sense of logical de- 
duction from such a priori principles, It 
is also quite true that man’s action is 
primarily irrational, in the sense that it 
is based in the last analysis on his needs 
and interests. 

But it is a quite different matter to 
argue that men cannot deliberately and 
consciously change the mores, where 
these or some of them conflict with life 
conditions. If intelligence is conceived 
in terms of the ability to fit means to 
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ends in the service of human needs and 
interests, intelligence can be a force in 
moral-social reconstruction. A contention 
that intelligence so conceived is impo- 
tent must rest on either of two claims. 
The first is that man cannot see his in- 
terests except in terms of the mores, a 
claim which overlooks the fact of the 
cultural plurality and conflict stressed 
above. The second is a claim that the 
masses of men cannot see the conse- 
quences of their acts—a contention which 
ignores the degree to which effective in- 
telligence is built and can further be 
built into the operating culture or which 
has converted the evident fact of indi- 
vidual differences in capacity for abstract 
thought into a wholesale denial of the 
ability of the masses of men to cope effec- 
tively with social problems. 

It is highly significant that the prob- 
lem of directing the processes of social 
change, when it is stated in terms of 
building active social intelligence rather 
than of depending on abstract “reason” 
for guidance, becomes an educational 


VI 


Appreciation and Summary. Sumner’s 
great merit lay in his insight that the 
individual is molded and shaped by the 
culture that nurtures him, not simply in 
a superficial and external sense but in 





*In a different context it might well be neces- 
sary to accord equal recognition to Sumner’s not 
unrelated emphasis on the natural and historical 
origin of morals and social institutions. For, 
viewed in this way, they become not the mani- 
festation of the eternal essence of the universe 
but the growing evolving product of human 
efforts at adjustment. Hence they are not fixed, 
eternal, or final but are wholly relative to human 
good—humanly conceived. 
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problem, and one about which men can 
do something. The conservative import 
of Sumner’s theory of society is convine- 
ing only because it fails to reveal the 
available means by which social change 
can be consciously and deliberately in- 
stituted, 

4. Finally, methodologically, Sumner 
has tended to develop his theory by tear- 
ing facts from their concrete settings in 
many different cultures and by using 
them, thus torn out of context, to sup- 
port a universal theory of culture. But 
this is more than a methodological ob- 
jection since the defect of method has 
supported the fatalistic implications of 
the theory itself. Sumner’s tendency to 
discount sharply human intelligence in 
general (and the intelligence of the 
masses in particular) is, at least in part, 
traceable to this feature of his method, 
for cultural elements considered out of 
their context appear to be much more 
arbitrary, dogmatic, and unintelligent 
than they appear to be when considered 
in their proper cultural matrix. 


the profound sense that the very core of 
his being bears inescapably the imprint 
of that culture.** For a man’s conceptions 
of good and evil, of beauty and ugliness, 
of truth and error—the very standards 
and methods of thought and choice that 
constitute his mind—are but the reflec- 
tions of the culture as it is focused in 
him. 

Hence, Sumner lays bare the fatal fal- 
lacy of social atomism—the idea that 
unique individuality is somehow an 
original constituent of the human organ- 
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ism, independent of the culture in which 
it develops, that this original individual- 
ism is in fundamental and irrepressible 
opposition to a society which, in so far 
as it has being, is regarded as an entity 
separate from and over against the pre- 
formed individuals that compose it. For 
Sumner has made it crystal clear that 
individuality is not an original datum 
but an achievement, that it is the unique 
way in which the common culture is 
focused in and reflected by a particular 
human organism. Without participation 
in a common culture the human organ- 
ism would be, not a person, but a brute. 

But Sumner, like many a great thinker 
before him, failed to appreciate the full 
significance of his own insight. For his 
great defect is simply a failure to carry 
his analysis through to its logical con- 
clusion. Had he done so, he would have 
seen that the relative impotence of intel- 
ligence, which he so stresses, ts not a 
necessary constituent of the very nature 
of the universe but merely the result of 
a certain kind of culture, a culture that 
habitually solves its common problems 
by means of blind trial and error. But 
with the discovery of a method of intel- 
ligence, i.e., of the scientific method 
broadly conceived, man may now solve 
his problems intelligently. To the extent 
which this method permeates the culture, 
to that extent the blind and irrational 
character of the folkways and the mores 
is altered. They no longer represent a 
“brute physical way” but an “intelligent 
purposeful way” of acting. The distinc- 
tion is fundamental. It is revolutionary 
when applied to Sumner’s thought, for 
it indicates that irrationality and blind- 
ness are not inherent in the fact of folk- 
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ways but in the method by which a given 
culture builds its folkways. Folkways, 
intelligently and critically formed and 
embodying within themselves the 
method of intelligence, will build intelli- 
gent and critical minds as certainly as 
folkways formed by mere trial and error 
will build blind and uncritical minds. 
And the method of intelligence, once 
discovered, can be taught, can be con- 
sciously built into operating institutions. 
In discussing his theory of education, 
Sumner glimpsed this truth but, prob- 
ably because of his low opinion of the 
educability of the masses, let his vision 
die with brief comment. Again his social 
insight may be used to release us from 
the myopia of his own vision. For the 
effective social intelligence of the masses 
is not the result of their inherent “na- 
ture” but of a particular kind of a cul- 
ture. People are made by their own 
culture. The gap in critical thinking 
which Sumner found between the classes 
and the masses may be in part, as 4 matter 
of degree, the result of inherited ability 
but, as a wholesale difference in kind, it 
is the result of a culture that has reserved 
to the classes access to the best fruits of 
the culture. Even greater in importance, 
it is the result of a culture which has 
denied to the masses the power to make 
major decisions respecting the end and 
purpose of their common life, in the 
making of which intelligence may pre- 
eminently be exercised and built. 
Sumner’s insight into the character of 
society is fundamental; his errors, giving 
rise to both his pessimism and his con- 
servatism, mark only his failure to ap- 
preciate the far-reaching character of 
that insight. 
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Our Scholarship in Wartime" 


Morris SCHAEFER 


HIS initiation ceremony is the first 
"on our chapter has experienced in 
time of war. As we stand here tonight, 
we are all conscious of tremendous 
events which have already destroyed a 
world under our feet, which have hardly 
begun to shape a new foundation upon 
which our lives are to rest. 

In a group as large and as varied as 
we are this evening, there must be sev- 
eral reactions to what we have done in 
these past minutes. Some of us can not 
help feeling the profound importance of 
what is here represented; some of us 
have accepted it all quite passively; and 
some of us cannot escape a feeling of 
incongruity with life as it is. The basis 
of that last view is not difficult to appre- 
ciate. This ceremony might well seem 
incongruous, because as we sit here 
quietly on a midsummer evening, there 
is so very little quietness left in the 
world or in the minds of men; because 
as we take or renew our vows to scholar- 
ship, a world and a civilization seem to 
be plunging to destruction; because op- 
posed to our objectives of faith and 
knowledge and peace, misery stalks the 
world stronger than it has ever walked 
before, and death is in the air, and re- 
newal is more a matter of hope than of 
certainty. 

We all know that the heritage im- 
plied by our vows here tonight is under 


* Speech delivered at the initiation of the 
Gamma Zeta Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, July 7, 
1942. 


the greatest attack in all of human his- 
tory, and that of all that we have which 
is now in jeopardy, this heritage is the 
most precious and the most necessary. 
We need but to pause briefly to remark 
that what we do here tonight is, in the 
lands of the attackers, an unthinkable 
liberty. For in those lands, truth, when 
inimical to the interests of the state, is 
not considered worthy of devotion, and 
scholarship and art are either to be 
pressed into the service of the state or 
exterminated, and there can be no free- 
dom of thought, there, nor no speaking 
of it. And all this we have accepted here 
with a matter-of-factness which is stag- 
gering in its calmness and detachment. 

In one sense, all of our history has 
been tending toward this time when a 
whole world is locked in a death strug- 
gle, when the stakes are higher than we 
can even conceive of. This struggle is 
not the fruit of our generation or of our 
century. This struggle saw its beginning 
with the emergence of neolithic man, 
following northward the retreating line 
of glacial ice. And it has reached its 
greatest crisis in our time. 

One of the finest statements of the 
nature of that crisis has been set down 


by Archibald MacLeish in these words: 


“The revolution of our age—the revo- 
lution which has finally emerged and de- 
clared itself in action—is not the great revo- 
lution of the masses of which generous men 
once dreamed: and which other and less 
generous men have so meanly and so blood- 
ily betrayed. The revolution of the masses 
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was a revolution which proposed to set up 
one faith against another faith, one culture 
against another culture: a faith in man, a 
faith in the power of the patterns of men’s 
lives, against a faith in money and in insti- 
tutions; a culture of the people against a 
culture of the exploiters of the people. The 
revolution which has finally and success- 
fully emerged in action has no such faith 
and no such culture. 

“Tt is a revolution of negatives, a revo- 
lution of the defeated, a revolution of the 
dispossessed, a revolution of despair. It is 
a revolution created out of misery by dread 
of yet more misery, a revolution created 
out of disorder by terror of disorder. It is 
a revolution of gangs, a revolution against. 
And the enemy it is against, the enemy it 
must destroy is the enemy which in all 
times and all civilizations has stood against 
the revolutions of the gangs—the rule of 
moral law, the rule of spiritual authority, 
the rule of intellectual truth.” 


Almost everything else that we have 
—the money, the navies, the lives, the 
flags might go, but this must not. For 
without this, we are building upon a 
foundation of sand; without this, no 
matter what else we have, there is noth- 
ing. 

We are neither speaking of, nor are 
we concerned with, a scholarship of dusty 
tomes or gleaming ivory towers. The 
scholarship under attack, the scholarship 
to which we are pledged, is the intellec- 
tual basis of our entire civilization. If 
there has been one achievement, one 
legacy which has come down to us 
straight from the days of Egypt and 
Judea and Athens, it is the power, the 
liberty, the growth of the human mind 
and spirit; it is in fact the rule of moral 
law, spiritual authority, intellectual 


truth. Admittedly in the course of the 
centuries there have been local “black- 
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outs” and ages which we have been wont 
to consider “dark” in their relative crea- 
tiveness; but even in these there was 
always the patronage of a Nero, the 
scientific passion of the Arab, the cloisters 
of the medieval monks. Never before 
has the attack come everywhere at the 
same time. Never before have the at- 
tackers had both a realization of the 
paramount importance of what they at- 
tacked and the cruelty, cunning and 
vigor to carry out that attack. 

But this is only half the danger. With- 
in ourselves we have the germs of a 
disease which complements and com- 
pletes the attack of the dictators. We 
need not seek very far to find its symp- 
toms, Just as in this very room there 
sit people who regard this occasion as 
an honor rendered them, who regard 
this honor as an additional tool in their 
personal advancement, so the men and 
women of our day have concerned them- 
selves with selfish material progress 
above the service they might render, 
have accepted the honors and have re- 
fused to take up the responsibilities tied 
up with them. Our scholarship, our edu- 
cation, even our art have been accused 
again and again of lacking that social 
consciousness which has produced the 
truly great in Western civilization. 

Our critics say to us, “Materialism is 
the beginning and end of your lives. 
Anti-intellectualism has come to be the 
pose of the intellectuals; trade, the func- 
tion of the professionals.” And it is true. 
There is lacking in us a sense of the 
sacred duty of the scholar of his social 
obligation, his civic responsibility, of his 
humility in attacking the great persistent 
problems of life, of his faith and courage 
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in adding whatever morsel of truth he 
can to the storehouse of understanding 
which man has wrested from the cen- 
turies. 

Turning again to MacLeish, who in 
his essay The Irresponsibles deals fully 
with our malady, we find him asking 
the question of why, when we knew this 
time as we could never have known be- 
fore the nature and extent of the attack 
—why we did nothing about it? And we 
find his answer in these words: 


“The modern scholar is both these things 
—-perfectly conscientious, laborious, com- 
petent, perfectly irresponsible for the saving 
of his world. He remembers how through 
other wars and other dangers scholars kept 
the lamp of learning lighted. He does not 
consider that scholars then did other things 
as well as trim the lamp wicks. He does 
not consider either that the dangers change 
and can be greater. He has his work to do. 
He has his book to finish. He hopes the war 
will not destroy the manuscripts he works 
with. He is the pure, the perfect type of 
irresponsibility—the man who acts as 
though the fire could not burn him because 
he has no business with the fire.” 

We know now that we do have busi- 
ness with this fire. We know that the 
fire menaces all that we have or are. We 
are just beginning to perceive that per- 
haps—perhaps—we do not have what it 
will take to put it out. 

What are we going to do about it? 

We shall fight, yes. We are fighting 
on the battlefronts of the world, and we 
shall continue to fight. And some of us 
here tonight will go to that fight, and 
others of us will keep faith with the 
fighters, living at home in the hell of 
waiting and not knowing. 

But there are various ways to fight, 
and there are various enemies to fight. 
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The scholars and artists who fought and 
died in that great, bleeding test of the 
democratic strength—Spain—fought and 
died as valiant soldiers, but not scholars 
and artists. If we are to live up to both 
the honor and the duty implied by our 
presence here tonight, we, like Ernest 
Hemingway and André Malraux, shall 
fight as both the soldier and the scholar. 
Whatever else we are doing, however 
much or little time remains to us, we 
must also do these things. 

We must, first of all, drop our con- 
ception of scholarship in terms of pages 
read and digested or grades on a report, 
and redefine it in terms of truth and 
active original thinking. 

Second, we must know our crisis; 
what it is, how it has come, its relation 
to the past. 

Third, we must know, just as surely 
as the gangs of Europe know, the colos- 
sal importance of intellectual truth and 
freedom, and we must know why that 
force must never die. 

Fourth, we must plan toward the time 
of rebuilding. 

Fifth, we must prepare to furnish, 
eagerly and willingly, the leadership for 
our times. 

And finally, we must each one of us 
redefine for himself the meaning of the 
democratic ideal in terms of the dignity 
of man, the brotherhood of man. 

To shrug all this off with a sneer or 
a condescending smile is easy—too easy. 
To agree and do something about it—or 
to disagree and do something about that 
—is more difficult, perhaps the hardest 
thing we could be called on to do in 
times like these. It is up to us, to mil- 
lions like us, to millions we can persuade 
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to our course of action. It is not in the 
field of the military alone that the times 
scream for offense, not defense. Now 
that we are fighting the revolution of the 
gangs, let us turn our times to the vic- 
tory of the democratic ideal, dreamed so 
many ages ago, and dreamed and re- 
dreamed in every generation since then. 

This fight is not some of us against 
others of us. This fight is a struggle 


which every man must wage within him- 
self, one part of him pitted against an- 
other part of him; and no man is so 
completely good or so completely bad 
that he can escape this struggle. 
History and the lives of individual 
men move in imponderables—the same 
imponderables. The lines of the game 
are set. Time is the only scorekeeper. 
The issue is in the balance. It’s up to us. 


“The understanding which we want is an understanding of an in 
sistent present. The only use of a knowledge of the past is to equip 
us for the present. No more deadly harm can be done to young minds 
than by depreciation of the present. The present contains all there is. 
It is holy ground; for it is the past; and it is the future—A, N. 


WHITEHEAD. 








Hitler’s Propaganda as a War Weapon 


Josepu S. Roucek 


OWER over opinion is . . . no less es- 
Fass for political purposes than 
military and economic power, and has 
always been closely associated with 
them.” But until comparatively modern 
times, the art of persuasion had limited 
means of persuasion and was directed to 
few whose opinion was worth while to 
influence. “Scientific exposition,” as Herr 
Hitler puts it, “is for the intelligentsia. 
The modern weapon of propaganda is 
for the masses.’” 

The problem of power over opinion 
in its modern mass form has been cre- 
ated by the substitution of mass-produc- 
tion industries for individual craftsman- 
ship, and of the conscript citizen army 
for the volunteer professional force. 
Contemporary politics are vitally de- 
pendent on the opinion of large masses 
of people. 

The same economic and social condi- 
tions which have made mass opinion su- 
premely important in politics, have also 
given birth to instruments of unparal- 
leled range and efficiency for moulding 
and directing it—the radio, the film and 
the popular press. The mass-production 
of goods is the corollary of the mass- 
production of opinion and propaganda. 

*E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years Crisis (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940), p. 168. 

* Christianity seems to have been the first great 
movement in history with a mass appeal. 

* Carr, op. cit., p. 172. 

“H. D. Lasswell in the Foreword to G. G. 
Bruntz, Allied Propaganda and the Collapse of 


the German Empire (Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1938). 


I 


Prior to 1914, although governments 
used propaganda in international rela- 
tions, the organized use of power over 
opinion as a regular instrument of for- 
eign policy was considered undignified 
and rather disreputable.*® But in 1914-18 
the belligerents learned that “psycholog- 
ical war must accompany economic war 
and military war.”* But notwithstanding 
the general recognition of the impor- 
tance of propaganda in the later stages 
of the war, it was still regarded as a 
weapon specifically appropriate to a pe- 
riod of hostilities, and ministries and de- 
partments of propaganda at the end of 
World War I was an automatic measure 
of demobilization. But, at the same time, 
the Soviet Government started the ever- 
increasing use of propaganda as a reg- 
ular instrument of foreign, as well as 
domestic policy. The Bolsheviks, when 
seizing power in Russia, found them- 
selves deficient in the ordinary military 
and economic weapons of international 
conflict, and started to use propaganda 
behind the lines of their opponents, hop- 
ing to paralyze Allied intervention 
against them in the civil war. In fact, 
the Communists had been the first to co- 
ordinate propaganda and _ espionage. 
Lenin himself was the inventor of total 
propaganda and total espionage, and 
even coined the word for it: agitprop— 
an abbreviation for agitation and propa- 
ganda. Propaganda meant to Lenin per- 
suasion of the masses, agitation being 
the aggressive form of persuasion. 
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Hitler, who admits as much in Mein 
Kampf, and Goebbels were impressed by 
the Communist method of propaganda. 
In this age of total warfare, when the 
conflict is not only between armies fight- 
ing on distant fronts, but also between 
whole nations, the conquest of Public 
Opinion is sometimes as important as vic- 
tory in the field. Of all the lessons of 
World War I, this was, perhaps, the one 
that Adolf Hitler took most to heart. 
In fact, Hitler’s great achievement, up 
to his imprisonment, had been in the 
propaganda that he had created for the 
young Nazi party; there can be little 
doubt that his remarkable chapter on this 
special art sprang from his own inspira- 
tion.® Corporal Hitler came out of the 
war so infuriated by defeat, so incred- 
ulous of it, so revolted, that the Next 
War became his immediate obsession, in 
the conviction that “the Fatherland col- 
lapsed behind the lines, slowly, under 
the withering fire of Allied propaganda.” 
Steeped in poverty, in the ooze of it, 
Hitler had been also downtrodden, Out 
of this he had extracted a bitter, blister- 

















































































































* Hitler dictated his book to his private secre- 
tary Rudolf Hess in the comfortable and ex- 
tremely lenient prison at Landsberg; the entire 
manuscript was twice revised by Father Staempfle 
—with the exception of the chapter on propa- 
ganda. Father Staempfle, a priest of great learn- 
ing, editor of a paper at Meissbach, spent months 
rewriting and editing Mein Kampf, and “elimi- 
nated the more flagrant inaccuracies and the ex- 
cessively childish platitudes. Hitler never forgave 
Father Staempfle for getting to know his weak- 
nesses so well. He had him murdered by a ‘special 
death squad’ on the night of June 30, 1934.” Otto 
Strasser’s statement in Hitler and I, as quoted by 
Francis Hackett, What Mein Kampf Means to 
America (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1941), Pp. 3. 

* Ladislas Farago, German Psychological War- 
fare (New York: Committee for National Morale, 
1941), Pp. 2. 
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ing philosophy of propaganda, with end- 
less references to the gullible, stupid, 
ignorant masses, but justifying any means 
to promote the ends, and culminating, as 
the final touchstone, his cynicism, in 
these words: “By propaganda with per- 
manent and clever application, even 
heaven can be palmed off on a people 
as hell, and, the other way around, the 
most wretched life as paradise.” 

On assuming the Chancellorship, Hit- 
ler, therefore, made the Ministry of 
Propaganda and Public Enlightenment 
an integral part of Germany’s war ma- 
chine, on March 13, 1933, the day after 
the election of the new Reichstag. If 
Hitler’s panzers were later to walk into 
Austria, Sudetenland, and other states 
almost without opposition, and conquer 
the rest of the Continent with amazing 
rapidity and ease, it was partly because 
Dr. Paul Joseph Goebbels had been suc- 
cessful in undermining opposition first, 
not only in those nations, but through- 
out Europe and in the United States, as 
well. 

Hitler’s seduction of Germany’s pub- 
lic opinion in his favor cannot be, how- 
ever, wholly dissociated from the forces 
in the post-war Germany which favored 
Hitler’s thesis. 

Reévaluation of Germany’s Defeat. 
Following Germany’s defeat in 1918, 
the general public of Germany, as well 
as her politicians, military writers, his- 
torians, philosophers, and psychologists 
started a frantic search for the most 
plausible and expedient explanation of 
the country’s downfall. 

Five main themes have appeared in 
the German literature of the past 25 
years:® (1) The “stabbing of the army 
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in the back by the November criminals” 
theory, which propounds that Germany 
was not beaten on the battlefields, but on 
the Home Front by defeatists, cowards, 
traitors, and revolutionists; (2) defi- 
cient codrdination of military and po- 
litical leadership; (3) complete lack of 
psychological preparedness of soldiers 
and civilians, fatally exposed to increas- 
ingly effective enemy propaganda; (4) 
inadequate military and economic prep- 
arations for a prolonged war; and (5) 
the failure of Ludendorff’s spring offen- 
sive and the subsequent success of Foch’s 
counteroffensive. 

The earliest stage of psychological re- 
armament was the refusal to acknowl- 
edge the strategical mistakes and short- 
comings by the military, while blaming 
enemy propaganda for defeat.’ But when 
Hitler’s accession to power enabled the 
militarists to give a powerful push 
to Germany’s rearmament, the pro- 
pounders of the “stab in the back” legend 
left the exploitation of that doctrine to 
Hitler’s propaganda machine and turned 
to the exploration of the real causes in 
a critical manner. For instance, the Ger- 
man Society of Military Politics and 
Military Sciences under M. Simoneit re- 
ported that the Reich failure was not the 
psychological exhaustion at the end of 
the World War I but the failure to ex- 
ploit the nation’s full psychological re- 
sources, a contributing cause to ultimate 
defeat. 

Germany’s New Concept of Warfare. 
On the basis of such conclusions, the 
German leaders decided that Germany’s 


" [bid. 
‘Albrecht Blau, Geistige 
(Potsdam: Voggenreiter, 1938). 


Kriegsfuehrung 
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victory in a Second World War de- 
pended on a long process of physical and 
mental reconstruction of the whole Ger- 
man nation, and of every aspect of its 
life. The military strategists produced 
the concept of the Blitzkrieg (a word 
although a standard word in the Eng- 
lish language today which was not coined 
by the Germans, but by American news- 
papermen stationed in Berlin looking 
for a “snappy” journalistic translation 
of what the Germans implied with their 
Angriffsschlacht—that is, “offensive bat- 
tle.” Blitzkrieg (“lightning war”) im- 
plies a war complete in all its phases, 
from the very beginning to its conclu- 
sion, conducted over an extremely short 
period; Angriffsschlacht, on the other 
hand, means but one phase of a longer 
war. 

Hence the Blitzkrieg, an acceleration 
of the speed of battle by introducing 
mechanized and motorized forces, an ex- 
pansion of the sphere of military opera- 
tions by use of parachutists and air-borne 
infantry, and an increased efficiency by 
perfect codrdination of various combat 
units, is but one aspect of the concept of 
the Total Warfare. Colonel Dr. Al- 
brecht Blau, the first Germany army psy- 
chologist, a specialist in intellectual 
warfare, described total war as the col- 
lective effort of a codrdinated nation to 
impose its will on other nations, which 
requires full active and passive participa- 
tion of the entire population, the total 
utilization of the nation’s intellectual 
and material resources, and a totalitarian 
leadership tolerating no opposition.* Un- 
der such a conception, a dividing line 
between the military and the home 
front disappears. The “three-dimensional 
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war,” expanding into military, economic 
and political-psychological spheres, is the 
result.° 

One of the most important aspects of 
the German military strategy is the con- 
viction that in economic, political, and 
psychological campaigns, none should be 
used as an isolated weapon in itself but 
each in conjunction with the others, is 
sufficient to win a war without resorting 
to military action. Many German writ- 
ers have emphasized the significance of 
W ofeldkampfe, or preliminary fighting, 
meaning the economic and psychological 
penetration or even military occupation 
of important regions in “peacetime.” 
Propaganda among racial minorities of 
other nations, or intervention in their 
internal strifes with a view to securing 
friendly political regimes there, have 


*We have utilized here extensively the sum- 
mary of the German literature in Ladislas Farago, 
ed., German Psychological Warfare (New York: 
Committee for National Morale, 1941). 

*W. Nicolai, Nachrichtendienst, Presse und 
Volksstimmung (Berlin: Mittler, 1920), is a 
very important book in spite of the fact that it 
was published right after World War I. Colonel 
Walther Nicolai was wartime chief of Section 
III-B (intelligence and politics of the Imperial 
General Staff, and wrote this book in self- 
vindication. It is a bitter accusation of Germany’s 
political leadership and an impassioned defense 
of the Ludendorffian school of military strategy. 
Ludendorff’s main ideas that the First World 
War had been lost because Germany had not 
succeeded in organizing the entire population for 
total warfare and had failed to wage war behind 
the enemy lines as well as at the front. Although 
Ludendorff did not actually use the word espio- 
nage, he had a very definite conception of what 
it should be like. Nicolai had great influence on 
the shaping of Hitler’s espionage tactics which 
were candidly revealed by Rauschning; see: Curt 
Riess, Total Espionage (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1941); Hermann Rauschning, The 
Revolution of Nihilism (New York: Alliance, 
1939); and The Voice of Destruction (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940). 
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been developed as essential preliminary 
actions of this new war strategy. The 
Blitz is then conceived as a concentrated, 
deadly, and final blow against an enemy 
whose power of resistance had long be- 
fore been weakened by such “peacetime” 
actions. Thus, the psychological warfare 
precedes the military action, and the 
military steps are used only when the 
“peaceful” means cannot achieve the ob- 
jectives, In particular, psychological war- 
fare must score its decisive successes 
prior to the outbreak of armed hostil- 
ities. 

Germany’s Rearmament. On the basis 
of such conclusions, the German leaders 
decided that Germany’s victory in a Sec- 
ond World War depended on a long 
process of physical and mental recon- 
struction. The critiques of military pro- 
duced the concept of the Blitzkrieg, an 
acceleration of the speed of battle by 
introducing mechanized and motorized 
forces, an expansion of the sphere of 
military operations by use of parachutists 
and air-borne infantry, and an increased 
efficiency by perfect codrdination of vari- 
ous combat units. The experiences of the 
world war economics proved the neces- 
sity of the mobilization of industry and 
agriculture for mass production, the 
regulation of the labor market, the or- 
ganization of self-sufficiency and Ersatz- 
program, and the storing of raw mate- 
rials and food supplies. In the field of 
military psychology the whole field of 
morale-mobilization of the nation and 
of the use of psychology and propagan- 
da as instruments of politics, diplomacy, 
and military strategy was advocated.” 
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Offensive Psychological Warfare. 
Psychological warfare is “an offensive 
war waged with intellectual and emo- 
tional weapons to destroy the power of 
morale-resistance in the enemy’s army 
and civilian population and to diminish 
enemy prestige in the eyes of neu- 
trals.”" It is characterized by three pri- 
mary techniques: (1) the monumental 
lie direct; (2) the value of the unex- 
pected; (3) the element of confusion. 

Hitler himself is the master of the 
first tactic, and he explains it fully in 
Mein Kampf. The masses, he says 
shrewdly, are loathe to believe a small 
ordinary lie, the kind of lie they them- 
selves tell every day, because they recog- 
nize it. But a huge lie—that is something 
else; it is out of their personal experi- 
ence; they cannot imagine such a mam- 
moth lie—so they believe it. 

The value of the unexpected—as a 
propaganda technique—was to be behind 
almost every phase of Germany’s war 
effort. Only the Nazis would have 
thought of sending spies to Paris during 
the invasion of France, spies charged 
with the duty of appearing in public in 
deep mourning giving impression of un- 
controllable grief. Mothers received 
mysterious postcards informing them 
that their sons, at the front, had either 
been killed or were deathly ill. Soldiers 
received anonymous notes saying that 
their wives or sweethearts were unfaith- 


” Ladislas Farago, of. cit., p. 49. 

*Edmond Taylor, The Strategy of Terror 
(Boston: Houghton Miffiin Company, 1940), 
p. 205. 

* Ibid., pp. 200-201. 

“Charles J. Rolo, Radio Goes to War (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942), pp. 63-64. 
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ful and had run off with British sol- 
diers.” 

Nazi creation of confusion is well 
illustrated by a typical war scare engi- 
neered in Belgium in January, 1940, 
when an obscure Nazi paper reported 
heavy German troop concentrations 
along the Belgian borders. Belgian pa- 
pers fell into the trap by widely reprint- 
ing the item. Blood pressure rose all 
over Belgium. After similar scares, the 
Germans arrived only after five months 
—months of hideous suspense."* 

An important aspect of German psy- 
chological warfare is the radio campaign 
aiming at the annihilation of the enemy’s 
will to resist and to be the spearhead of 
conquest by force of arms. The term 
Angstkrieg conveys precisely the several 
ideas described by Hitler as “the weap- 
ons” with which the enemy is to be de- 
stroyed from within, conquered through 
himself: “mental confusion, contradic- 
tions of feeling, indecision, panic.” The 
process is best described as “the engen- 
derment of mental conflict incapable of 
being resolved by unified action.”"* The 
first gains the listener’s confidence so that 
he would open his mind to subsequent 
attacks. Next, the radio attacks the insti- 
tutions, beliefs, and moral values of his 
audience, replacing them with no 
substitutes in order to encourage cyni- 
cism and induce the individual to 
doubt the validity of his own normal 
judgments. Concurrently, the use of the 
“whopping lie” renders less plausible 
any claims of the other side by the mere 
fact of having them uttered. A state 
bordering on chronic skepticism is even- 











tually manufactured by dint of constant 
and vociferous repetition. The result is 
a total loss of faith which produces the 
victims amenable to the Strategy of Ter- 
ror—a continuous and persistent bom- 
bardment with tales of imminent death 
and destruction. In order to prevent the 
possibility of having the victims unify 
in face of threats, the listener is again 
attacked with “confusion” propaganda— 
told that it would be foolish to believe 
his leaders, that the corrupt society in 
which he lives is not worth fighting for, 
and that he will benefit by the formation 
of the New Order. Concurrently, he is 
provided with superlative exaggerations, 
whose very exaggeration causes them to 
be remembered. The result is confusion, 
fear, and self-defeating cynicism pre- 
venting any unified action. “The result 
is,” says Rolo, “a nation of neurotics led 
by a government of Hamlets—France in 
June 1940.” 

The German Agencies of Psychologi- 
cal Warfare——The agents of German 
psychological warfare may be divided 
into categories of (1) trouble-seekers 
and (2) trouble-makers. 

Trouble-seekers are the members of 
the innumerable German fact-finding 
agencies which find out the cores of dis- 
turbance in foreign nations: differences 
of opinion dividing political parties and 
minorities groups; the frustrated ambi- 
tions of discarded politicians; racial con- 
troversies; economic inequalities; petty 
jealousies in public life and other 
cleavages. 

These agents operate among Amer- 
icans of German origin and promote re- 




































































































































































* Curt Riess, Total Espionage (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941), p. 94. 
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lations with native Americans of German 
sympathies. To this category also be- 
longs Dr. Kar] Haushofer’s Institute at 
Munich, with more than a thousand re- 
search workers in Germany and abroad, 
who collect and analyze foreign coun- 
tries in terms of their political, financial, 
and economic structure and provide a 
series of X-ray pictures of all the coun- 
tries of the world.** Haushofer’s com- 
plete and detailed analyses pay particu- 
lar attention to the question minorities 
and what kind of people, what profes- 
sions, and what economic and social 
classes would be likely to betray their 
country for mercenary or other reasons. 

Trouble-makers operate on the basis 
of the facts discovered by the “Trouble- 
seekers,” exploiting and publicizing ob- 
vious and latent frictions in the interest 
of national demoralization, spreading 
Nazi ideology, discrediting refugees 
from Germany, and conducting material 
and psychological sabotage. Here the 
fundamental rule of Germany strategy 
—which is also applied to war, politics, 
mass psychology or terrorization—is to 
break the opposition into weak frag- 
ments, to divide-and-rule, to cut and re- 
cut, until the enemy’s cementing forces, 
leadership, force, and plans are hope- 
lessly decimated and disorganized. Prob- 
ably the most frequently cited concep- 
tion of this kind of psychological warfare 
has been that of Ewald Banse. 

Banse, an independent military and 
political theorist, created a world-wide 
sensation with the publication of a work 
translated into English as Germany Pre- 
pares for War (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1934 and 1941). He was elevated 
to a position of prominence by Hitler as 
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a resentful academic shadow talking of 
Raum and Reich, although the Nazis 
had considered the publication of this 
book in 1931 untimely and withdrew it 
from sale with the explanation that it 
was “merely the senseless babblings of 
an irresponsible armchair strategist.” 
Banse, nevertheless, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Military Sciences at the Bruns- 
wick Institute of Technology where 
many Germany air force pilots receive 
their technical training. On pp. 72-73 
we find the famous dictum on psy- 
chological warfare: 

“Applied psychology as a weapon of war 
means propaganda intended to influence 
the mental attitudes of nations toward war. 
. . . It is essential to attack the enemy na- 
tion in its weak spots (and what nation has 
not its weak spots? ), to undermine and 
break down its resistance, and to convince it 
that it is being deceived, misled and brought 
to destruction by its own government. Thus 
the people will lose confidence in the justice 
of its cause so that the political opposition 
in those nations (and what nation is with- 


out one? ) will raise its head and become a 
more powerful trouble-maker. The enemy 
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nation’s originally solid, powerful and well- 
knit fabric must be gradually disintegrated, 
broken down, rotted, so that it falls apart 
like a fungus treaded upon in a forest.” 


Hitler, who conquered a continent by 
warring on minds, wrote in Mein 
Kampf: “In war time—words are acts.” 
And to Hermann Rauschning, Hitler 
confided as far back as 1933: 


“Artillery preparation before an attack, 
as during the World War, will be replaced 
in the future war by psychological disloca- 
tion of the enemy through revolutionary 
propaganda. The enemy must be demoral- 
ized and driven to passivity. Our strategy is 
to destroy the enemy from within, to con- 
quer him through himself. Mental confu- 
sion, contradictions of feeling, indecision, 
panic—these are our weapons.”’*® 


That is the Nazi technique and that 
is the goal. The blueprint has provided 
for the operation of German political 
and military agencies and of the fifth 
column activities—one of the most fan- 
tastic and astounding stories of the last 
two decades. 


III 


Total Espionage. Adolf Hitler once 
remarked of his hopes and methods: 
“The greatest improbability is the most 
certain.” The Nazis relying as always 
upon the moderate rationality of the 
world at large, have made such use of 
“improbabilities” in the art of espionage 
as amounts to cold genius. 

While the fifth columnist performs 


** Hermann Rauschning, The Voice of Destruc- 
tion (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940), 
P. 9. 

“Hans Speier, “Treachery in War,” Social 
Research, VII (September, 1940), pp. 258-279. 


many functions of the spy, he differs 
from him as a social and political type. 
The fifth columnist strives for a new 
era of hegemony in world politics; the 
spy belongs to the past era of the na- 
tional sovereignty, operating in an in- 
ternational system in which exists a 
balance of power.’* The Allies in es- 
pionage and war floundered along in 
traditional form; spying was essentially 
military, to be practiced by professionals. 

Nazis have, however, revolutionized 
not only warfare but espionage too. 
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While France’s time-honored Deuxiéme 
Bureau trained its second-string Mata 
Haris, and Baldwin ignored as “exag- 
gerated” (that is, Hitler’s “improb- 
able”) the findings of Britain’s brilliant 
B4, the Germans developed “the great- 
est espionage organization that had ever 
existed.”"* The founding brains of this 
tremendous machine, according to Riess, 
were Walther Nicolai, Ludendorff, 
Goebbels, Himmler, and above all Ru- 
dolf Hess. It grew out of Nicolai’s con- 
versations with Ludendorff on the 
nature of total war, out of Goebbel’s 
and Himmler’s respect for the methods 
of Lenin, and out of Hess’s studies un- 
der Geopolitician Karl Haushofer. 
Haushofer assigned his star pupil the 
study of Japan—a study which he nar- 
rowed to “Japan and Espionage,” and on 
which he wrote a 40,000 word thesis. 
In 1933-34, Hess developed his liaison 
staff, an organization whose three basic 
principles, in utter departure from pre- 
vious Occidental practice, were: “Every- 
one can spy. Everyone must spy. Every- 
thing can be found out.” By the end of 
1934 the Nazis set up the Intelligence 
Service of the War Ministry under 
Nicolai; the Organization of Germans 
Living Abroad (GAO) under Ernst 
Wilhelm Bohle, to which we shall refer 
again; the Foreign Department of the 
Gestapo under Himmler and Himmler’s 
chief killer, Reinhard Heydrich; the 


“Curt Riess, Total Espionage (New York: 
Putnam, 1941); also Joseph Gollomb, Armies of 
Spies (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939). For a very severe criticism of Riess’ book, 
see Stefan T. Possony’s review, Military Affairs, 
VI (Spring, 1942), pp. 48-50. 

* Henri de Man, the author of The Psychol- 
ogy of Socialism (translated, New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1928). 
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Foreign Political Office under Rosen- 
berg; the Special Service of the Foreign 
Office under Ribbentrop and Canaris; 
the Foreign Department of the Propa- 
ganda Ministry under Goebbels and 
Hermann Esser; the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Economics and 
Finance under Schacht, and the Reich 
Colonial Office under General von Epp. 
All these were subordinated to the 
liaison staff of which Hess was chairman. 
Its members included Goebbels, Ribben- 
trop, Rosenberg, Bohle, Otto Abetz, and 
Ley. There was also that “laboratory 
for the science of conquest,” The Insti- 
tute of Geopolitics, “whose 1,000 odd 
researches,” states Riess, supplied it with 
“a series of X-ray pictures of all the 
countries of the world.” 

This machinery worked dually: 
above-ground, and under. While Rosen- 
berg, as “Underground Foreign Minis- 
ter,” played for internal revolution and 
collective treachery, Ribbentrop and 
others took care of individual, strategic 
and semi-conscious traitors. Ribbentrop 
snake-charmed the famed Cliveden 
set, with the help of Princess Stepha- 
nie Hohenlohe-Waldenbourg-Schillings- 
furst, who “modestly” admitted before 
British court that it was she who made 
Munich possible. Canaris, who had 
worked with Mata Hari in Spain, 
founded Personnel Department B, 
whose special function was to “comb the 
world for potential ‘Quislings.” In 
Belgium, for instance, Rosenberg’s De- 
grelle movement collapsed. But Per- 
sonnel Department B secured the serv- 
ices of Henri de Man,” with his influ- 
ence over King Leopold. Lieutenant 
Dombret of the Belgian General Staff 
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sold Germany Belgium’s secret plans for 
defense long before the war broke out. 

Joseph Goebbel’s seven departments 
specialized particularly in Counter-Ac- 
tion, where “the separate threats of 
propaganda and espionage are knit to- 
gether,” states Riess. By 1937 it con- 
trolled some 330 German-language 
newspapers in the world, and its report- 
ers were used as spies. Goebbels used 
motion picture filming, great Wagnerian 
sopranos down to second-grade cabaret 
girls for spying, including servant girls 
—between 1933 and 1939 some 20,000 
of them went to Holland and 14,000 to 
England—and the famous Nazi “tour- 
ists.” His agents found places in radio 
stations; elsewhere Germans installed 
and operated their transmitters. 

In GAO Bohle had by 1937 the serv- 
ices of 70,000 to 100,000 sailors on Ger- 
man ships and of some 3,000,000 
German housemaids, grocery clerks, 
beauty-parlor operators, nurses, chauf- 
feurs, opera singers, and bookkeepers liv- 
ing abroad. They reported to the 
consulates on all aspects of the anthro- 
political details of civilian psychology, 
habit and morale. As pointed out, 
Bohle’s eight Territorial Bureaus in- 
cluded that for North America as No. 6. 
Head of No. 6, until recently, had been 
Walter H. Schellenberg who, before he 


* Riess, of. cit., p. 2933; Riess also sketches the 
intricate devices which hold South America, 
Mexico, the Near East, before the Nazi fluoro- 
scope. This Schellenberg incident is in full accord 
with the official instructions of the Nazi govern- 
ment to its agents in the Americas to support 
isolationist policy. Cf. Ernst Kris, “German 
Propaganda Instructions of 1933,” Social Re- 
search, 1X (February, 1942), pp. 46-81, which 
analyzes General Instructions for German Agents 
in North and South America. 
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left this country in a hurry in July, 1941, 
sat among other “patriotic” notables on 
the platform in Madison Square Gar- 
den, at the Great Wheeler-Lindbergh 
Rally of the America First Committee 
on March 22, 1941. “He smiled be- 
nignly throughout the proceedings, and 
occasionally waved a small American 
flag,” reports Riess.”” He was but one 
of the many of Germany’s agents—as 
the arrests by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation after Pearl Harbor indicated 
—whose sociological range was quite ex- 
tensive, including in their ranks college 
and university professors, lecturing au- 
thorities, on this and that, purveyors-at- 
large of foreign cultures, exchange 
students, diplomats, ex- and current, 
itinerant businessmen, refugees, travel- 
ers and travel agents, convicts, and a 
large assortment of nondescript but per- 
vasive scum whose chores were various. 

Fifth Column. In its original connota- 
tion “fifth column” is a perfectly honor- 
able conception. It is one of the oldest 
forms of tactics in military history, for 
it is essentially only highly developed 
utilization of the old human vices of 
venality and treachery, combined with 
the equally old devices of espionage and 
sabotage. The Nazis, however, have 
given it a thorough, almost scientific, or- 
ganization. Basically, the fundamental 
rule of German strategy, whether in 
war, politics, mass psychology or terror- 
ization, has been to break the opposition 
into weak fragments. The Nazi tech- 
nique is to divide-and-rule, to cut and 
recut, until the enemy’s morale, the 
spirit of unity, leadership, force, and 
plans are hopelessly decimated and dis- 
organized. In the field of psychological 
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warfare, which the Nazis have been 
waging for the better part of a decade, 
the technique has been to foment group 
and class antagonisms, differences of 
opinion which divide political parties and 
minority groups, the frustrated ambi- 
tions of discarded politicians, racial con- 
troversies, economic inequalities, petty 
jealousies in public life and other cleav- 
ages." Integrated with the so-called 
“Strategy of Terror,” Hitler’s tech- 
nique, in summary, has been to keep the 
nations divided, working on their mu- 
tua] jealousies and immemorial feuds, 
concentrating his pressure on one coun- 
try at a time, enforcing “moderate” de- 
mands which enable him, when they are 
granted, to make further and less mod- 
erate demands, and infiltrating one 
country after another “peacefully” with 
“military instructors,” “tourists,” until 
the number and equipment are great 
enough to render further disguises need- 
less. This “Strategy of Terror” has been 
perfected in using diplomacy as an in- 
strument of war and in driving a dip- 
lomatic wedge between countries to 
make a later military wedge unnecessary. 
This is the strategy of treating diplo- 
macy as a war weapon, of economizing 
men and war machinery by making it 
a rule not to take by force what can 
be taken just as well by threats (Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hungary, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria), coupled with 
the ancient plan of divide-and-rule, as 
applied to one’s opponents. In this 
game, the actual physical break— 
through itself, is the last stage of an 


* Ladislas Farago, ed., German Psychological 
Warfare (New York: Committee for National 
Morale, 1941), pp. 48-50. 
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attack which is preceded by a prepara- 
tory step of lulling the enemy into a 
feeling of security through the judicious 
use of propaganda, weakening his exist- 
ing ideology, creating internal dissen- 
sions and lack of confidence in the lead- 
ers, and building up a myth of the 
invincibility of the attackers (—the prin- 
ciple of “The Wave of the Future”). 
Everything is aimed at the disorganiza- 
tion of the mental state of the opponent. 

This kind of warfare uses fundamen- 
tal principles—employing fear, doubt, 
distrust, and enticement—which are as 
ancient and well-worn as the principles 
of military combat. But its immediate 
tactics and strategy bear as little relation 
to the propaganda battles of even the 
World War I period as the tactics and 
strategy of the dive bomber plus ar- 
mored column combination bear to the 
1916 trench warfare plus foot-soldier at- 
tacks. This strategy of terror is no 
longer, as it was in 1914-17, a matter of 
defending one’s own course and trying 
to enlist good-will or sympathy for it. 
It is an offensive operation, carefully 
correlated with diplomatic and military 
offenses, designed to destroy morale be- 
hind the enemy lines by whatever meth- 
ods of either terror or seduction may 
seem most appropriate. It manifests 
itself in the “extended strategy” that 
reaches out behind the enemy lines with 
parachute “suicide squads” on the one 
hand and a “fifth column” of German 
native Nazis on the other. 

Nazi Trojan Horses. One of the most 
familiar patterns of Nazi conquest has 
been along these lines: (1) create a mi- 
nority problem in the enemy nation, and 
enlist racial comrades in the service of 
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the Reich for disruptive activity and for 
aid to the invading Nazi troops when 
the time of invasion comes; (2) quiet 
the fears of the enemy nation, subsidize 
apologists for Germany’s actions, and 
plead good will; and (3) encourage na- 
tive fascism, both for its disruptive 
effects and for the many practical uses 
to which it can be put at various stages 
of the attack. 

Since the string of Hitler’s successes 
can be dated with the break-up of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938 by Hitler with the 
help of Czechoslovakia’s so-called “al- 
lies’ (Great Britain and France), we 
may state safely that the utilization of 
the German minorities as spearheads of 
aggressive Germanism has proved one 
of the most powerful weapons of Na- 
zism. Wherever German minorities are, 
they are being used by Berlin to serve 
the imperialistic interests of Hitler. 
Hence the countries where they are set- 
tled in large numbers did or may be- 
come, at any time, the sore spots on the 
world’s map, not only because these par- 
ticular minorities are an aggressive ele- 
ment disrupting the states suffering their 
existence, but also because they them- 
selves will eventually become the vic- 
tims of resentment growing against such 
policies.?* 

The utilization of Germans abroad by 
Hitler as an offensive weapon is based 
on his dictum propounded in his Mein 
Kampf: 


‘The German Reich as a State must em- 


"For their settlements over the world, see: 
Joseph §S. Roucek, “Minorities—a Basis of 
Refugee Problem,” The Annals, CCIII (May, 


1939), P. 10. 
Hitler, Mein Kampf (1935 ed.), p. 1. 
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brace all Germans; its duty is not only to 
rally and to preserve the most valuable 
original racial elements, but to lead them 
onwards, slowly, but surely, to a position 
of dominance. . . . The same blood belongs 
to a common Reich. ‘The German people 
possess no moral right to colonial activity 
so long as it is not able to unite its own sons 
in a common State. Only when the bound- 
aries of the Reich include even the last 
German . . . does there arise from the need 
of its people the moral right to acquire for- 
eign soil, ‘The plow then gives place to the 
sword and out of the tears of war springs 
daily bread for posterity.””* 


Obviously the National Socialist doc- 
trine is opposed to the sovereignty of 
other states over their citizens and resi- 
dents who are of the German “race.” 
Prior to World War II, reality forced 
the Berlin regime, both party and gov- 
ernment, to separate theory from prac- 
tice and make a strict distinction between 
German citizens living abroad and Ger- 
mans of foreign citizenship. There was 
also a third category of “lost tribes” of 
Germanism, such as the Dutch, Scan- 
dinavians, and German-speaking Swiss. 
Germans of German citizenship living 
outside the Reich are called Auslands- 
deutsche and are organized in a foreign 
Gau (province) ruled by the Foreign 
Organization of the Nazi Party 
(NSFO) and headed by Ernst Wil- 
helm Bohle as provincial governor. 
Bohle is formally related to the German 
government as “Chief of the Foreign 
Organization in the Foreign Office.” 
The Foreign Organization has thirty- 
two major divisions, eight regional of- 
fices (among which that for North 
America is the sixth), a press office, 
agents in over 45 countries, and more 
than six hundred Nazi groups in foreign 
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countries.* The organizers are trained 
in a special “Foreign Political Training 
School,” founded by Alfred Rosenberg, 
the supervisor for the ideological in- 
doctrination of the Nazi movement. 

The Germans of foreign citizenship, 
on the other hand, are called Volk- 
deutsche (or “racial” Germans). The or- 
ganization serving them is the Volks- 
bund fiir das Deutschtum in Ausland 
(The People’s League for Germans 
Abroad), known as the VDA. Tech- 
nically, the VDA is a private organiza- 
tion financed by membership fees and 
tag day collections, the token of which 
is the modest wall-flower. But in contrast 
to the NSFO, its work had to be “quiet” 
and without loud propagandist effects 
because of the foreign opposition at the 
scene of action. Codperating with both 
these organizations is the German For- 
eign Institute in Stuttgart, headed by 
Dr. Strolein, the burgomaster of the 
town. The Institute has a library of 
45,000 volumes, keeps German news- 
papers and 400 magazines, and main- 
tains correspondents in all parts of the 
world. 

Every year, Germans Living Abroad, 
as the organization (Gau) is called, used 
to convene in Stuttgart. At the end of 
October, 1937, for instance, the fifth 
such congress was held. The keynote was 
sounded by the leader, Bohle, who 


“Cf. Otto D. Tolischuss, “Hitler Enlists the 
Germans Everywhere,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, November 21, 1937, pp. 1 ff. 

New York Times, September 4, 1937. 

* New York Times, November 28, 1937. 

™ The VDA’s elaborate headquarters in Berlin, 
headed by Dr. Hans Steinacher, an Austrian, 
pursued its objective vigorously not only in Cen- 
tral Europe, but also in America. 
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said:** “A German always and every- 
where remains a German and nothing 
but a German—and thereby a National 
Socialist.” But a more aggressive tone 


was adopted a few months later by Dr. 
Frick: 


“We will never tolerate that racial Ger- 
mans living under foreign sovereignty be 
persecuted merely because of their German- 
ism. That is not an internal affair of any 
state which rules over our German broth- 
ers. That is an affair which intimately 
affects the German mother nation. .. . We 
must demand that foreign nations respect 
Germanism and protect it.” 


The “codrdinated” Germans abroad 
are rewarded by the full support of the 
Berlin Government. They are favored 
by the German press abroad, granted 
material aid and credit in business, re- 
lief in distress, free vacations, medical 
aid, schooling for their children within 
Germany, cheap vacation trips with the 
“Strength Through Joy” agency, and 
liberty to return to the Reich.”” Those 
refusing to join are reminded that their 
relatives and friends in the “old coun- 
try” can be made to suffer if they fail 
to heed the importunities of German 
agents, The foreign language press is 
brought into line through advertising 
subsidies, bribes and physical intimida- 
tion. Concurrently, open “cultural prop- 
aganda” is carried on by Hitler’s 
puppets who pay lip service to the coun- 
try to which they belong. The Nazi 
party, at the same time, selects, organ- 
izes, and disciplines secret groups of 
Storm Troopers and Elite Guards, who 
create the necessary diversion, act as 
agents provocateurs, and start disorders 
when Hitler’s armies are about to march. 
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Those Germans who remain aloof are 
intimidated by the threats of suffering 
when the Fuehrer will march in and 
realize “One Race, One Reich, One 
Leader.” German radio programs de- 
signed for listeners abroad accuse the 
threatened country of being honey- 
combed with “brutal and _licentious 
soldatesca,” calling the police “sadistic 
torturers,” the non-Germans “plunder- 
ing Communists” (after the Russo-Ger- 
man pact the “capitalists” having been 
substituted for “Communists” for a 


while), and “warmongers.” Germans 


Hitler’s Native Exponents Over the 
Globe. For its strategic purposes Berlin 
has supported and worked through a 
variety of fascist and semi-fascist groups 
in other countries, usually held together 
by an ideology of anti-Semitism as we 
shall show later, although any kind of 
“anti” ideology against the established 
order, institutions and government have 
been sufficient for the offensive purposes 
of Hitlerism. We have here reference 


* Francis J. Brown, Charles Hodges and J. S. 
Roucek, Contemporary World Politics (New 
York: John Wiley, 1939), pp. 509-511 

*F. E. Jones, The Defense of Democracy 
(New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938); H. C. Wolfe, 
The German Octopus (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1938), give good accounts of various 
fascist movements abroad. 

"Hugo F. Artucio, The Nazi Underground 
in South America (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1942), is an account of Nazi infiltration 
and political sabotage by a native Uruguayan; 
Kurt D. Singer, Germany’s Secret Service in Cen- 
tral America (New York: Background, 1942) ; 
Vicente L. Toledano, Fifth Column in Mexico 
(New York: Council for Pan American Democ- 
racy, 1942); A. E. Carter, The Battle of South 
America (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1941). 
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are beaten, tortured, murdered, and ex- 
iled according to the Nazi propaganda’s 
blaring trumpets. The government of 
the attacked country is accused of “civil 
disorders,” having “lost all control,” 
being “unable to preserve the peace.” 
The Storm Troops and Elite Guards 
start national uprisings or anti-Jewish 
riots. If the threatened country desires 
to come to an agreement with its Ger- 
man minorities, Hitler’s subordinates de- 
mand additional concessions while they 
are professing allegiance to their coun- 


try.” 


IV 


to the National Chrisital Party and the 
“All for the Fatherland” combination 
of Roumania; the so-called “Technical 
Union” and Liotitch’s Fascists in Yugo- 
slavia; the Germano-Bulgarian Associa- 
tion of Bulgaria; Anton Mussert’s Na- 
tional Sozialistiche Bewegung and the 
National Socialist Netherlands Work- 
er’s Party of Major Von Kruyt of Hol- 
land; the Vidkun Quisling’s Nazis in 
Norway; Estonia’s Fighters for Free- 
dom and the Organization of the Veter- 
ans of the Internatiorial against Russia; 
Latvia’s National Guard Leagues; Wol- 
demaras’ group in Lithuania; Spain’s 
Phalangists; Salazar’s Anti-Communist 
Committees of Portugal; and innumer- 
able other movements throughout the 
world,” including America.” 

The manner in which the fifth col- 
umn operated in Europe furnishes many 
clues to its operation everywhere. All its 
leaders, typically enough, are natives of 
the countries in which they lived, lands 
they betrayed to Germany. Seyss-Inquart 
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in Austria, Henlein in France, and Mos- 
ley in England were all native born. 
They waved the flag of sincere patriot- 
ism before their countrymen and at the 
same time hawked the wares of super- 
nationalism and its sponsor—Nazism. All 
of them use anti-Semitism as a smoke- 
screen to conceal their real aims. Fol- 
lowing typical Nazi tactics, these “Quis- 
lings” sought to foster disunity with 
each country by instilling in each section 
of the population a distrust of other 
groups. Propagandists lashed out against 
labor, capitalism, Jews, Catholics, Com- 
munists (until the Nazi-Soviet pact), 
monarchists, disciples of democracy, and 
anything else against which somebody 
might be aroused. The technique of set- 
ting group against group in order to 
break down national unity has been a 
favorite one among fifth-column propa- 
gandists. The result was a psychological 
collapse of the stricken nation making 
the invasion by Nazi armies more than 
easy in most cases. 

Minorities as a Weapon of Hitlerism. 
At Munich (1938) the British and 
French conceded the principle of the 
right of ethnic minorities to secede from a 
sovereign state under threat of force by a 
foreign state. Since there is no country 
in the world without its minorities, self- 
determination has become an explosive 
doctrine in the armory of Hitler’s “se- 
cret” weapons for the destruction of his 


"Cf. Joseph S. Roucek, “Sociological Aspects 
of the Problem of Minorities,” Social Science, XV 
(October, 1940), pp. 383-387. 

"Cf. Joseph S. Roucek, “The Nuisance of 
Minorities,” in R. V. Peel and Joseph S. Roucek, 
Introduction to Politics (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1941), pp. 158-164. 
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opponents. We must remember that 
since the very dawn of history, there 
have always existed individuals and 
groups differing from the numerically 
stronger clusters in some form or other. 
Whenever these differences become 
power-relationships in the existing states, 
based on the assumed possibilities that 
either can force the other to act in a 
certain way even against its own will, 
these become explosive forces which 
lead to the extermination of such states 
when promoted by such aggressors as 
Hitler and Mussolini and the Japanese. 
The country marked for absorption or 
for dismemberment sees its minorities— 
such as the Sudetan Germans of 
Czechoslovakia, and the Slovaks of 
Czechoslovakia—reminded that its “op- 
pressed” minorities must be “liberated.” 
Berlin meanwhile stirs up imaginable or 
real grievances and gives full support 
to these dissident and dissatisfied ele- 
ments. Leaders of the “oppressed” 
minorities are induced to come to Ber- 
lin and ask for “protection” and “jus- 
tice”—a trick which worked so well in 
the case of the Slovaks that it was used 
by Mussolini in Albania. Since Central 
Europe and Eastern Europe, and the 
whole world for that matter, is freckled 
with minorities—and nobody has ever 
been able to define what makes a “mi- 
nority” a minority justified to ask for 
self-determination*—this weapon is a 
dynamite which will probably be applied 
again and again in the future by the 
aggressive states and may blow the map 
of the world to pieces. It might not be 
also remiss to remind ourselves that the 
United States remains one of the most 
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riddled states with minorities** which, 
as we have shown, have served in some 
cases, foreign masters, and many might 
serve its foreign-masters simply because 
their land of birth is serving its con- 


Anti-Semitism as Hitlers Interna- 
tional Weapon. Anti-semitism existed 
long before Hitler was born. Indeed, it 
flourished in various forms and in many 
countries throughout the ages, since the 
time when Haman, the wicked Vizier of 
Ahasuerus, plotted the extermination of 
all Jews in the lands of Persia and 
Media.** But in no country has it raged 
so long and uninterruptedly or been 
bolstered up by such a mass of pseudo- 
scientific jargon as in Germany, and in 
no generation and century has it ever 
received such an importance as an inter- 
national weapon. 

Originally, it was primarily religious 
in motive and character though often 
stimulated by economic jealousy; Jews 
could escape its barbs by assuming the 
cloak of Christianity. But Hitler con- 
verted anti-Semitism into a predomi- 
nantly “racial” movement, although he 
was by no means the first to emphasize 


“Cf. F. J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, 
Our Racial and National Minorities (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1937). 

For such movements, see: Joseph S. Roucek, 
“Foreign Politics and Our Minorities,” Pylon, 
II (First Quarter, 1941), pp. 44-56. 

* Hugo Valentin, Anti-Semitism (New York: 
The Viking Press, 1940), Chapter II, “Anti- 
Semitism in Antiquity,” pp. 24-26. 

“He was anticipated by fifty years by a 
vitriolic German pamphleteer, Wilhelm Marr. 
Cf. Israel Cohen, “The Nazi World Conspiracy,” 
Contemporary Jewish Record, 1V (December, 


1941), p. 625. 
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querors. We refer here directly to such 
an example as the American Slovaks who 
were overjoyed when their country was 
“liberated” by Hitler from Czecho- 


slovakia.** 


the ethnic character of the Jewish peo- 
ple.*® He discovered in anti-Semitism 
the means of securing political power 
in Germany, and learned that he could 
utilize it for the same and in foreign 
countries too. Dissemination of Jew- 
hatred throughout the globe thus be- 
came one of the cardinal tasks of the 
Ministry of Propaganda and Enlighten- 
ment, which piped its line to the German 
wireless stations, news transmission agen- 
cies and steamship companies, and a 
multitude of German societies and asso- 
ciations in foreign countries. The “Anti- 
Jewish World League,” the “Aryan 
Christian Alliance,” and the “Anti-Com- 
intern League” worked in close conjunc- 
tion with the Fichte-Bund of Hamburg, 
the “World Service” (Welts Dienst) of 
Erfurt, and the “Institute for the Jew- 
ish Question” in Berlin. 

The technique was to vilify Jews as 
the cause of all the world’s local, inter- 
national, and major and minor troubles, 
denounce them alternately as blood- 
sucking capitalists and subversive Bol- 
sheviks, and identify them with every- 
thing that was unpopular or obnoxious 
in the public life or administrative sys- 
tem of each country. This worked two 
ways, enmity and discrimination against 
Jews was promoted and the bases of the 
established governments were weakened. 
The whole theme served as a smoke 
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screen, behind which the Nazis were 
stirring up demoralization, dissatisfaction 
with the existing order and dissension, 
which gave birth to the underground 
armies of Quislings and fifth columnists. 

Thus in Poland the anti-Jewish policy 
of Germany incited the Polish Jew-bait- 
ing parties, the Endeks and the Naras, 
to violent disorders and dissensions in 
the Republic when national unity was 
essential for the national safety. Rou- 
mania had for many decades suffered 
from anti-Semitism;** the most violent 
of the country’s anti-Semitic parties, the 
Iron Guard, the terrorist organization 
founded by the executed Condreanu, was 
selected by Hitler to help to overthrow 
King Carol and make possible the Ger- 
man invasion. In Holland, Dr. Van Rap- 
pard and A. A. Mussert, preached, as 
Jew-haters, the conversion of their coun- 
try into a vassal of the Reich. In Bel- 


gium, Leon Degrelle, Rexists’ leader, 


assumed such a treacherous honor. 
Flemish leaflets from the “Fichte Bund” 
were distributed and Patrie et Travail, a 
newspaper, appealed for “Today Austria, 
tomorrow Flanders, One people, one 
Reich, one Fuehrer. Heil Hitler!” In 
France Darquier de Pellepoix repre- 
sented the forces of Jew-baiting; in 
Alsace Lorraine the Peasants League 
and the Labor front was so serious in 
its agitation that Paris had to pass a law 
in April, 1939, against those guilty of 
racial defamation. In 1936 there were 
45 Nazi societies and “fulcrum points.” 

* Joseph §. Roucek, The Politics of the 
Balkans (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939), pp. 29-48; Roucek, Contemporary 
Roumania and Her Problems (Stanford, Cali- 


fornia: Stanford University Press, 1932), chapter 
IX, “The Problem of Minorities,” pp. 183-216. 
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In the Near and Middle East the Ger- 
man government, utilizing the difficul- 
ties between Arabs and Jews in Palestine, 
helped the Arabs in their revolts. In 
Egypt, Jews were attacked in vicious 
leaflets in Arabic and German. 

In South Africa, the Nazi organiza- 
tion was already formed in 1932 by 
Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, a German born 
in England. A pro-Nazi organization, 
the Grey Shirts, was founded as a sub- 
sidiary to the South African Gentile 
National. Socialist Movement. The or- 
ganization was seconded by two other 
organizations; the Christian Republican 
Movement of Dr. C. de Wet and a new 
Afrikaner Volk Party of General Manie 
Maritz. 

The network extended itself to all 
parts of North and South America. 
Adrien Arcand was the leader of the 
Canadian National Socialist Party; he 
renamed it the National Unity Party, 
and was convicted in June, 1940, for his 
close connections with foreign powers. 

In Mexico, the process started soon 
after Hitler’s coming to power; in 1934 
there was a Comite pro Raza in Mexico 
proclaiming “The Jew is the leper of 
civilization.” In Brazil in 1934, the 
Green Shirts organized a Hitlerite 
Fascist Party. The integralists terrorized 
the province of Sao Paulo and exploded 
a bomb in a Jewish school. In 1934, 
also, bombs were thrown into synagogues 
in Buenos Aires. In May, 1938, the Nazis 
unified their forces with the Green Shirt 
Integralists and tried to overthrow the 
Brazilian government. This forced the 
Brazilian authorities to expel Porto 
Alegre the leader, and prohibit all polli- 
tical activities by foreigners. The same 
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steps had to be taken by the Argentine’s 
government. In July, 1941, it was dis- 
covered in Bolivia that the German 
Minister, Herr Wendler, was organizing 
a putsch with the help of pro-Nazi mili- 
tary officers, including the Bolivian air 
attache in Berlin. In the same year, in 
the Argentine, a vast organization of 
Nazi propaganda and infiltration di- 
rected from Berlin was discovered by a 
committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
investigating pro-totalitarian activities. 
Although we do not hear much about 
the Jewish problem in Great Britain, 
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there is an intimate connection between 
anti-Semitism and the Native fascists 
(who have been interned as a menace to 
the country’s welfare). Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley and other fascist spokesmen made 
public their sympathies with Germany. 
On July 16, 1939; Mosley stated that 
“A million fascists would refuse to fight 
in a Jewish war.” Similar sentiments 
were voiced by the Imperial Fascist 
League. William Joyce, one of the best 
orators of the movement, is now in Ger- 
many broadcasting as “Lord Haw- 
Haw.” 


I cannot call riches better than the baggage of virtue; the Roman 
word is better, impedimenta; for as the baggage is to the army, so is 
riches to virtue; it cannot be spared nor left behind, but it hindereth 
the march; yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the 


victory.—F Rancis Bacon. 








And They Lied— 





Dorotuy LEE RICHARDSON 








And so they told me, “Dreams are fragile things, 
Waxen, unstable; you had best have done 

With all their tenuous, hypocritic wings, 

Which treacherously bear you toward the sun 

Of truth, and, meekly melting in its light, 
Drop you to earth and all your visions turned 

To dust. More happy he who clutches tight 


, 


Strong matter,” and they lied; for I have learned 


That when the clinking gold has proved its worth, 

And friendship’s iron chain has pitiably 

Straightened and snapped, and when love’s generous land 
(That last retreat) shuts gate, and over earth 

The night sweeps in, then lost indeed is he 


Who has no dauntless dream to take his hand. 
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ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA, A LIFE OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUs by Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Maps by Edwin Raisz. 
Drawings by Bertram Greene. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company; an Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press book. In two editions: 
two volumes—I, 448 pp., II, 445 pp.; 
one volume, abridged, 680 pp. 1942. 
The New World has waited a long time 

for a navigator to tell the story of the Dis- 

coverer. This book tells that story as only 

a navigator could relate it. ‘The Columbus 

that emerges from its pages is a full-sized 

man for the ages, and the book well de- 
serves to be classified as one of the great 
classics of our times. 

The book is a great book because of the 
circumspect scholarship that produced it. 
Every fragment of material pertinent to 
the life or times of the Admiral has been 
examined and prudently used. This includes 
not only contemporary documents and liter- 
ature of the time of Columbus, but every- 
thing that has been written down to the 
day Morison’s book went to press. Besides 
his exhaustive work with books and docu- 
ments, this modern navigator has resailed 
the ocean path of Columbus even to the 
point of making the same landfall. His 
words carry conviction. 

Arm-chair navigators (whom the author 
appears to despise heartily!) will thorough- 
ly enjoy this book, as they have another by 
the same author (Maritime History of 
Massachusetts). Technical discussions of 
sailing and navigation methods are clear 
and undestandable, and it is most unfor- 
tunate that they have been omitted in mak- 
ing the abridged one-volume edition of the 
book the circulation of which will neces- 
sarily far exceed that of the more expensive 
two-volume edition because of its choice by 


the Book-of-the-Month Club. Our author 
appears to misunderstand the modern read- 
er’s intense interest in navigation which 
may have become more universal in these 
days of airplanes. He clearly intended his 
discussions for only the initiated few, for he 
says after one thorough explanation of sail- 
ing problems, “Landlubbers and corre- 
spondence-school navigators may now come 
aboard” (Vol. II, p. 189). 

This interpretation of the work of Co- 
lumbus is preferable to all others because of 
the light that it throws upon the sailing and 
navigation methods used by Columbus. It 
is also valuable for the critical comments 
contained in the scholarly footnotes. But 
readers who seek these values will have to 
use the two-volume edition of the book. 

The footnotes go much beyond the usual 
mission of footnotes as vehicles for the 
documentation of the narrative. Some of 
them are designed to correct misinforma- 
tion that has been broadcast by other 
authors. For example, read footnote 7 for 
a statement made by the author on page 
241 of Volume I: 


7. “The invention of the astrolabe by the 
Arabs enabled Columbus to steer a course across 
the Atlantic.” D. C. Peattie, Singing in the Wil- 
derness (1935) p. 106. The Arabs did not invent 
the astrolabe, the kind they used would have 
been of no use to Columbus, and the nautical 
astrolabe recently invented by the Portuguese he 
did not know how to employ. 


Out of its context this footnote may make 
the author appear pedantic, but the reader 
of the narrative, when he turns to it in the 
course of his reading, brings with him ample 
knowledge to enable him to understand 
why the author makes those three damaging 
criticisms of the statement made by a con- 
temporary. 

Many of Morison’s footnotes are highly 
amusing. When he discusses the validity of 
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the information Columbus gained through 
questioning the Indians, he says that they, 
“eager to please, cheerfully agreed to 
everything he said”’* (Vol. II, p. 133). 
The reader turns to footnote 12 and this 
is what he reads: 

I am perhaps influenced by a conversation I 
had with a San Blas Indian pilot on the Harvard 


Columbus Expedition. It ran something like this: 
“Is there enough water for us to anchor over 
there?” —“Yes!” 
“Ts the holding ground good?” —“Yes!” 
“Can we get fresh water ashore?” —“Yes!” 
“Does the pink-bellied ostrich live on that 
clay?” —“Yes, yes!” 
“Are you a goddam liar?” —“Yes, yes, yes!” 


Every library in a teachers college where 
elementary school teachers are trained 
should own the two-volume edition of this 
book. Most elementary school teachers now 
in service are not equipped with the facts 
about Columbus and existing elementary 
school textbooks are very poor, indeed. The 
use of this book by a new crop of elementary 
school teachers should help to prevent 
wholesale miseducation of children in those 
grades of the elementary school where the 
story of Columbus is usually emphasized. 

Morison has no sympathy for those who 
would call Columbus a Jew. Of the most 
recent such interpretation (for a review 
of which, by your present reviewer, see 
EpucaTIoNAL Forum, May, 1940), he 
says, 

Salvador de Madariaga, by fashioning a sig- 
nificant pattern of hypotheses and innuendos un- 
supported by anything so vulgar as fact, presented 


Columbus as the descendant of refugee Catalan 
converted Jews. (Vol. I, p. 9) 


The hypothesis is a most useful and even 
indispensable tool in the hands of all capa- 
ble scholars and scientists. Morison has him- 
self made the most fruitful use of many 
hypotheses; this is clearly evident to any 
critical reader of his two worthy volumes. 
The statement quoted above exhibits down- 
right bad taste, and is directed against a 
book which probably will do less harm than 
Morison’s will do good, when judged by 
the inevitable standard of numbers of read- 
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ers who bother to pay attention to either 
author. 
Indeed! It is quite possible to bring our 
author to account for an error of hair- 
splitting consequence—to-wit: he says, 
Columbus does not once mention in his writings 
a tragic movement that was under way at the 
same time as his preparations, one which must in 
some measure have hampered his efforts and de- 


layed his departure. This is the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain. (Vol. I, p. 193) 


Turn a few pages and the reader finds, in 
the Preamble to what Columbus called his 
Book of the First Navigation and Discovery 
of the Indies, which he addressed to the 
Queen, these words: “after all the Jews 
had been exiled from your realms and do- 
minions” (Vol. I, p. 204). To be sure the 
original of this work of Columbus is lost 
and can be known today only through its 
use by other authors. But Morison clearly 
accepts it as quoted in the Historia de las 
Indias of Las Casas, from which he quoted 
the above—as do other modern scholars. 
The obvious conclusion must be that Co- 
lumbus did “mention” the “expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain.” It was only a “men- 
tion,” but its existence serves to prove that 
this modern author, to whom we willingly 
give the highest praise, is human like the 
rest of us (including de Madariaga). He 
can make small misstatements. 


New York City HArriet H. SHOEN 


| 


Paut Revere & THE Wortp He Livep 
In by Esther Forbes. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 498 pp. Illustrated. 
1942. 

Paul Revere is here presented as the 
stolid, reliable artisan that he was, totally 
incapable of the neurotic screaming and 
yelling that the well known poem credits 
him with while making his famous ride. 
The book will serve as a splendid antidote 
for the poisoned conception of the facts 
about Paul Revere that exist in the minds 
of most Americans who were required to 
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memorize the poem in their youth. Modern 
teachers who read it will be able to use the 
information which it gives them to present 
a more accurate picture of those days to 
the children over whose minds they assume 
the responsibility for patriotic indoctrina- 
tion. 

A difficult task confronts any biographer 
who attempts to tell the story of one who 
was so clearly only one among many 
others of his day, as was Paul Revere. The 
success of this book is due not a little to 
the clever manner in which the author has 
fitted this common man into the world in 
which he lived. Many biographers who at- 
tempt to write of both the “life” and 
“times” of a character succeed only in 
writing another history book, neither a full 
treatment of the “times” nor a “life” of 
the person whose story was projected. This 
book brings the facts about the neighbors 
and associates of Paul Revere into such 
perspective in the story that they help to 
fill in gaps in the scant information we pos- 
sess about Revere. In this delicate art of 
indirect interpretation, the author is a 
wizard, 

The genealogical research that lies be- 
hind this book must be voluminous. For 
that the author gives credit to her mother, 
Harriette M. Forbes. We also salute you, 
Mrs. Forbes. 


New York City Harrier H. SHOEN 
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EDUCATION 


Witiram L. WRINKLE AND Robert S. 
Gitcurist, Secondary Education for 
American Democracy. New York: Far- 
rar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942. Pp. xiv, 
554+ $2.75. 

The authors acknowledge frankly, in the 
preface, that they have been disturbed in 
the professional preparation of teachers and 
in the in-service practices of teachers about 
several things: the extent to which mere 
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verbalization—just saying words—has be- 
come a substitute for straight thinking and 
intelligent discussion; the wide gap be- 
tween what we talk about and what we do 
—between philosophy and practice; the 
unthinking acceptance of habit, the ma- 
chinery and patterns of organization, and 
the absence of challenging inquiry into why 
we do what we do. Anxious to confront 
realistically these major problems, the 
authors set out to organize and teach our 
courses in secondary education so as to 
emphasize critical thinking and problem 
solving in place of memorizing textbook an- 
swers, attempting to force thinking beyond 
the mere statement of a philosophy into its 
implication, relating the study about some- 
thing to real practice, practicing what they 
were teaching. 

The work is a splendid product of this 
unusual approach, which discusses Sec- 
ondary Education for American Democ- 
racy within the framework of such topics 
as “What Does it Take to be a Successful 
Secondary School Teacher?” “How Does 
American Secondary Education Happen to 
be What It Is?” “What is the Secondary 
School Supposed to Do?” “How is the Sec- 
ondary School to Do What it Is Supposed 
to Do?” “How Can the School Tell How 
Well it is Doing what it is Supposed to 
Do?” and “What Must I Do if I am to Be 
a Successful Teacher in Service?” The 
book, in fact, is much more than its title may 
suggest; much more than a book written to 
arrest interest in secondary education. It is 
an admirable introduction to the whole 
story of the relationship of education to the 
cross-currents of America’s civilization, 
written with great skill and charm by men 
thoroughly at home and in command of 
their material. It is one of the best text- 
books published on its topic in recent years, 
and one of the most challenging books, 
aspiring to relate “what ought to be” to 
“what is,” published during the last decades. 

JosePH S. Roucek 
Hofstra College 
Hempstead, N.Y. 
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FICTION 
Eacu Aone by Harriet Ball. Harper and 

Brothers. 299 pp. $2.50. 

Thirteen characters, each of them an 
individualist, are the dramatis personae of 
this dramatic novel which unfolds the life 
of a diversified and unique family. The 
scene is laid at a homecoming on the home 
farm to celebrate the golden anniversary of 
Grandma and Grandpa Victor. The three 
generations represented are assembled from 
many avenues of life and diverse charac- 
ters—the often married Victory, the irre- 
sponsible Benjamin, Katherine, seeking for 
ghosts, the philosophical ‘Timothy, and his 
wife, Jessica, lonesome and alone, shyly hid- 
ing behind a defense of life’s amenities. 

Mrs. Cuddy, the efficient cook, and 
Holly, a delightful girl of sixteen, are un- 
sympathetic to and apart from other mem- 
bers of the older generations. The action 
opens just as hostilities break to usher in the 
events of the Second World War. 

The outstanding interest of the novel is 
in the well-drawn characters rather than in 
an exciting plot. It furnishes a refreshing 
relief from the labored thrillers so preva- 
lent during recent decades. Quietly but in- 
terestingly the characters move across their 
stage. It is a delightful narrative in which 
realistic characters live their diverse lives. 
Though at times there are strained meta- 
phors and evident seeking after effects, the 
novel is, on the whole, skillfully executed 
and is excellent and wholesome reading. 
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FaIrH THE Root by Barbara Frances 
Fleury. E. P. Dutton and Company. 251 
pp. $2.50. 

The hero, Father Germain, is a priest 
of a small Michigan parish, a waterfront 
village, Algonquin. A native of France, he 
is the pastor of a people of French extrac- 
tion, and for three generations he has given 
neighborly comfort and spiritual consola- 
tion to the simple folk comprised among his 
parishioners and his community. His church 
was his life and his little flock his constant 
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concern. Tedi, his dog, was his devoted 
companion; Emma, his housekeeper, a plain 
woman, loyal to priest and church, main- 
tained the rectory as a simple but effective 
retreat from the many and imperious de- 
mands upon his time and energy. “Jerry,” 
as the priest is affectionately called, is a 
friend to all, Catholic, Protestant, or non- 
believer. Solicitation and friendship exude 
from his personality and actions. He is a 
constant comrade and counselor. Young 
and old alike cannot visualize Algonquin 
without him and his ministrations, so much 
has he become an institution and an integral 
part of the community. 

The novel begins as Jerry, realizing he 
is growing old, reflects seriously about re- 
turning home to spend his declining years 
in his beloved France. The story carries 
forward dramatically from this point until 
his death at the altar as he administers his 
last mass on the eve of his proposed depar- 
ture. 

With deft touch the author employs 
scene after scene to trace a portrait of this 
simple-faithed, devoted servant of his Mas- 
ter, who, planning to set out on an adven- 
ture of return to his home hearth, fails in 
its realization, but meets instead the Adven- 
ture. As might be expected, he employs his 
last days and hours in acts of kindness and 
fatherly concern for his life-long friends in 
the parish. Adroitly, the author fashions a 
character who is rich and significant, and 
universally respected and loved. With inti- 
mate knowledge of the forms and tenets of 
his church, she succeeds in creating a living 
character possessed of religious sensitiveness 
but who lived his religious life without 
show or flourish, one whose religion was a 
delicate aura rather than an affected dis- 
play. With skillful use of scene, realistic 
narrative, and lofty conception of theme 
a worthy character at once lovable and 
moving is developed. It is a fascinating por- 
trayal of an arresting character. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
THINKING For Every Man by A. Gor- 
don Melvin. The John Day Company. 

207 pp. $2.00. 

One who has written much in the field 
of education in this volume turns his facile 
pen to the thinking of the average man, the 
common man. While the style is easy, the 
message is substantial. Thinking is seen as 
the road to happiness and success. Discard- 
ing the dry dialectics of the philosopher, as 
well as the easy-going challenge of the fol- 
lower of unbridled natural urges, the author 
devotes himself to thinking which repre- 
sents the whole living being as active, the 
mind as purposive activity, which includes 
desiring, intending, planning, acting toward 
a goal desirable to the person who thinks. 

Ingeniously the author makes the point 
that thinking is of many kinds and exists 
on various levels. Following the Oriental 
pattern, Dr. Melvin stresses meditation 


which he considers the acme of natural 
thinking. Thinking with objects in images 
and in ideas is analyzed. “Logical log-roll- 


ing” receives little support. Logic must 
serve truth if it is to be beneficial in our 
modern age. Vision, which is not a rational 
process, is fundamental to thinking. Chaos, 
disorderliness and natural acting will not 
suffice in the modern world; there must be 
arrangement, orderliness, Symbols and sym- 
bolism are stressed. The reader is shown 
how to handle propaganda. On the plane 
of higher thinking, on the non-sensory level, 
goals and directions serve to tie together 
the activities. 

This is a stimulating treatment which in 
certain aspects departs markedly from tra- 
ditional lines. It is prepared for the general 
reader, but it is nevertheless scholarly and 
accurate, Nor is it the easy reading charac- 
teristic of books “written down” for the 
immature reader. It is challenging and 


practical. 


SCIENCE 
You Don’r Have To ExeErcisgE by Peter 
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J. Steincrohn. Doubleday, Doran and 

Company, Inc. Pp. 207. $1.50. 

The author, a specialist of standing in 
the medical world, a former football star 
and boxer at a leading university, believes 
that the cult of exercise, grown to tremen- 
dous proportions in American life, has been 
harmful to many people. He is convinced 
that after the age of about forty, violent 
calisthenics and games should be abandoned 
and milder hobbies and pleasures substi- 
tuted. He envisions the spectacle of millions 
going through their daily dozens, exercising 
in unison to radioed commands, as pathetic 
and misguided. He firmly believes that “rest 
begins at forty,” and that exercise except 
as it is secured in the ordinary activities of 
life, with the possible addition of walking 
and gardening, is scientifically unsound. 

Because much of the exercising mania 
has its roots in the desire of the exerciser to 
lose weight, he offers some common sense 
suggestions about dieting. However, exer- 
cise is minor in its influence on losing weight 
compared with reducing the intake of food. 
The 5,000 golf courses of the country are 
a constant threat to the middle-aged who 
over-exert themselves after the signs of 
fatigue have arrived, because partners in the 
game must go on to accommodate other 
players and to make a pretense of their 
stamina. The heart and nerves need rest. 
After middle age the powers of recuperation 
begin to lower, and the body needs to con- 
serve its energy, which is merely wasted by 
unnecessary exertion. Women’s work, in- 
cluding shopping, social service, entertaining 
guests, is discussed and directions are given 
for reducing strain incident to them. 
“Keeping fit” is a matter of conservation of 
strength. “Haste makes waste” applies as 
fully to physical power as to other areas of 
living. 

The “antidotes” for exercise the author 
offers are: good posture, sleep, vacations, 
and hobbies. For him, vacations are really 
vacuous periods so far as intense physical 
exercise is concerned, and not marathon 
tests to find out how much endurance one 
can exhibit in driving a car, climbing moun- 
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tains, indulging in athletic sports, boating, 
swimming, and playing tennis. Simple rest 
is recuperative, refreshing. “Good vaca- 
tioning is not merely just a matter of 
change. It is a matter of enjoyimg that 
change.” 

The volume is packed with practical sug- 
gestions. They are presented in a brisk, 
crisp style, interesting as a novel. They are 
an invitation to read, But interest is merely 
a device to inspire the reader to profit by 
reading what, to the author, is vital infor- 
mation of immediate and compelling con- 
cern. While, doubtless, many will disagree 
with some of the conclusions expressed, let 
it be repeated that this is a serious book, by 
a competent authority with an impelling 
purpose. It is a book which should have 
wide reading by all those of middle age and 
beyond, particularly if they are afflicted 
with the urge to youthful exercises. It does 
not apply to youth, who profit by more 
strenuous programs than the mature. 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH Series (Grades 
I-VI) by Charles C. Wilson, John C. 
Almack, Clara Belle Baker, Pansy Jew- 
ett Abbott, and Helen B. Pryor. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1942. 


This series on health comprises six books, 
one for each of six grades: Our Good 
Health, I; Healthy and Happy, II; Every- 
day Health; III; Health at Home and 
School, IV; Health at Work and Play, V; 
and Growing Healthfully, VI. 

The authors are specialists, all of whom 
are conversant with health problems, and 
who are also, as a group, entirely familiar 
with teaching problems. Health has been a 
major emphasis of education. The impact 
of war will undoubtedly bring increased 
need, and increased emphasis. 

It is the purpose to complete the series 
with three volumes adapted to junior high 
school ages. The authors have aimed to 
produce a series suitable alike to rural and 
urban pupils. They have aimed to produce 
a series usable either for traditional text- 
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book methods or for group activity pro- 
cedures. 

As with many textbooks in recent years, 
the approach is functional. With this point 
of view, the series show social implications 
as well as purely physical aspects of health. 
Community and public health receive ade- 
quate attention. Professional health services 
are brought to the attention of pupils. Prin- 
ciples, well understood, rather than rote 
rules, mechanically learned, are basic to the 
course. 

Health is shown in its relationship to 
other experiences of the child. It is inte- 
grated with other subjects. The child finds 
the presentation in a natural setting. It is 
concrete, is vividly presented, and is de- 
signed to appeal to a child’s basic interests. 

The books are a fine sample of the book- 
makers art. The cloth covers are water- 
proof, washable, and vermin proof. Sub- 
stantially bound, they are practical for 
children to handle. The paper is substantial. 
Type is easily readable, the size and leading 
being adequate. The four-color bleed illus- 
trations are a joy to behold. They are an 
integral part of the textual material, illus- 
trations rather than mere pictorial embel- 
lishments. 

Questions for discussion, and things to 
do provide the opportunity for activity. 
Above all the treatment is very practical. 
Children apply what they learn to their 
daily living. The scope of subject-matter is 
broad, including many things not usually 
found in such manuals. 

With sound scholarship, effective presen- 
tation, interesting subject and pictorial mat- 
ter, supplied in readable format and sub- 
stantial and attractive binding, these books 
are the essence of effective modern text- 


book-making. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Europe, Russia AND THE FUTURE by 
G. D. H. Cole. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 225 pp. $2.00. 
The author, widely known economist 
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and Socialist leader of England, draws a 
sketch of the post-war world. Past solu- 
tions have resulted only in newer and more 
savage wars. The concept of nationality, as 
applied to the self-determination of peoples 
by the Treaty of Versailles, must go. After 
the First World War small buffer states 
were created on national lines of race and 
birth. As a result, the small nations were 
throttled economically. 

To secure a peace which will last, it is 
necessary to abandon the notion of national 
sovereignty—there must be complete fusion 
of Western Europe into a single state. 
Traditions of peoples must be maintained, 
but this must be accomplished by preserving 
the respective cultural nationalism within an 
international state. There must be a supra- 
national economic order. Likewise central 
Europe must form an international state. 
Peasant poverty in the Eastern and South- 
ern part of Europe must be eliminated by 
combining backward states with those more 
powerful. This does not mean equality of 
economic circumstances for all. Just as in 
Russia today, income differences among 
individuals may be wide. But there must be 
centralized control. Hugeness must be ac- 
cepted, but Leviathan must not overwhelm 
the state. A third supra-national group 
would be formed of Russia and satellite 
states. 

In each of the three supra-national states, 
there must be supreme police, but not 
economic, power. There should be a com- 
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mon currency. There should be social 
ownership of key services and of the means 
of production. There must be unification 
of colonial territories not for exploitation, 
but for the common weal alike of colonies 
and mother states. 

Of course being an Englishman, a chief 
concern of the author, is the direction which 
England will take, Certain forces there will 
urge a tie-up with the United States, and 
if accomplished, this will result in a revival 
and re-strengthening of capitalism. In this 
case England may become a satellite of the 
United States and depend on her for pro- 
tection. To be sure, as an alternative, the 
author prefers union with France and other 
western Europe countries. 

During the war and in post-war days 
much will be heard of schemes of social 
reconstruction. Prophecy is precarious. The 
flow of events during the war will deter- 
mine, to a large extent, what directions the 
peace will take. Much can be gained, how- 
ever, by consideration of various plans, even 
though they do not, in their entirety, even- 
tuate in reality. The author’s plan compels 
reflection. 

Author of more than forty serious publi- 
cations, Mr. Cole is no neophyte in the dis- 
cussion of social affairs. He writes clearly 
and forcefully. He appeals particularly to 
fellow-Socialists, urging them “to think 
supra-nationally, democratically, and realis- 
tically” in formulating their plans for post- 
war reconstruction. 


Classes in American Society 


Upon more careful inspection we find the wealth and luxury of our 
cities mingled with poverty and wretchedness and unremunerative 
toil. A crowded and constantly increasing urban population suggests 
the impoverishment of rural sections. ...The gulf between employers 
and employed is constantly widening and classes are rapidly forming, 
one comprising the very rich and powerful while in another are found 
the toiling poor—GrovER CLEVELAND, Annual Message of 1888. 





Review of Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


ADAMS, FRANKLIN P. “I Know Almost Every- 
thing.” The Atlantic Monthly. 170:29-31. 
August, 1942. 

“TI know hundreds of irrelevant and . . . use- 
less things.” “What you learn when you’re not 
trying to learn, when your mind is relaxed, is 
likely to stick.” “You don’t forget things that you 
like.” 

Many things he knows; many other things he 
does not know. 


ANGELL, NoRMAN. “A British View on India.” 
The Nation. 155:172-173. August 29, 1942. 
Gandhi, a life-long pacifist leader of millions, 

has chosen the confusion of war to secure his 

goal of Indian independence. Negotiations should 
be entered into between the Moslem League and 

Congress Party and these groups and the British 

government. Post-war independence should be 

promised and as much wartime independence as 
is compatible with effectively prosecuting the 
war. 


BELL, BERNARD IppINGs. “Will the Christian 
Church Survive?” Atlantic Monthly. 170:106- 
112. October, 1942. 


“There was no country in the whole world, 
in the year before the war broke, in which the 
Christian church had for years been expected or 
permitted to exert a controlling or even a largely 
critical influence on education, politics, industry, 
the arts, marriage and divorce.” For its lack of 
influence the church is to blame. Instead of 
exalting what Christ reveals about life, the 
church “has sought to soothe a sick mankind with 
ointment of sentimental piety plus injections of 
superficially optimistic generality.” Christians 
must defy the mores of the world. The church 
must not compromise. The future of the church 
lies in its own hands. 


Brown, JOHN Mason. “To the Inheritors of a 
World Without Hitler.” The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 25:3-5 ff. August 8, 1942. 
A commencement address at Montana State 

University. A rapidly changing world, “will 

continue to change vastly and swiftly.” Hope is 

not in the “Status quo-ers”; the really good days 
are the days of the present. The next century will 
belong to the common man—not the Jeeter Les- 
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ters, the Joad families, nor Cafe Society, but the 
proud, simple people of America who have char- 
acter and faith, humor, individuality. Culture is a 
thing for life, not for the idle hour. Education is 
the “only property the title to which any of us 
can be certain of keeping in the decades ahead.” 
The leveling process should be up, not down. 
We are not only the arsenal for democracy, but 
even more important, the “arsenal for the ideals 
of democracy.” 


BuLLA, Pau. “The Itinerant Eel.” Natural His- 

tory. 49:257-259. May, 1942. 

This is a fascinating story of one type of ocean 
life. Born in the Sargasso seas these curious fish 
make their way slowly to America and Europe, 
returning to their birthplace, finally, to spawn 
and die. The article describes vividly how their 
habits have been discovered. 


CHASE, STUART. “Freedom from Want.” Har- 
pers Magazine. 185:459-469. October, 1942. 
Some major conclusions from a book by the 

author to be published by the Twentieth Century 

Fund. After the present war there must be ade- 

quate military protection, no chronic unemploy- 

ment, minimum standards of well-being for the 
entire population, and conservation of natural 
resources. Peacetime production must be devoted 
to food, shelter, clothing, health services, and edu- 

cation. Competition will not be removed, but a 

minimum living will be guaranteed. “The penalty 

of bad luck, of an inadequate education, of an 

Act of God, of an 1.Q. below 100, is no longer 

a bread line, a flophouse, or a leap from Brook- 

lyn Bridge.” Competition begins at a base where 

all have enough. 


FISHER, DororHy CANFIELD, “More to Life 
than Jobs.” Journal of Home Economics. 34: 
413-415. September, 1942. 

Home Economics improves the quality of 
existence. Women’s work has been in the field of 
service rather than profits. Their work has been 
peculiarly creative. Our “Stiff mental joints” 
have prevented our profiting by modern methods 
of production and distribution. 


HARDING, T. SWANN. “Fats and Oils in War- 
time.” Scientific Monthly. 55:273-275. Sep- 
tember, 1942. 

There are more than 1,800 fats and oils. Glyc- 
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erine is a by-product of the soap industry, but 
in wartime, soap becomes a by-product of glyc- 
erine manufacture. Ten billion pounds of fat 
were used in the United States in 1940. We pro- 
duced those needed for food, but imported those 
needed for soap. Shortages are likely in coconut 
oil, palm oil, and tung oil. It is hoped to sub- 
stitute oil from soy beans for some of these 
products. 


HELM, Mae KINLEy. “Angel Mo’ and her Son: 
Roland Hayes.” The Atlantic Monthly. 170:1- 
10. August, 1942. 


The first installment of the life story of Roland 
Hayes, the great Negro singer. It gives a good 
description of conditions under slavery. It also 
describes the conditions of a Negro who “had to 
learn to be a man in a world in which privilege 
is reserved for children of a different complexion.” 


Hu Sun, “Chinese Thought.” Asia, 42:582-584. 

October, 1942. 

The history of Chinese thought has three 
periods, each a thousand years: classicism, medi- 
eval Buddhism and secular. In the first and third 
there are three emphases which are the present 
day intellectual heritage: humanism, rationalism, 
and a spirit of freedom. “Approach every subject 
in the spirit of doubt; seek the truth; do not com- 
promise.” This is the spirit which has dominated 
the Chinese thinker, past and present. 


HUXLEY, JULIAN. “On Living in a Revolution.” 
Harper's Magazine. 185:337-347. September, 
1942. 

“The world’s most important fact is not that 
we are in a war, but that we are in a revolution.” 
The world’s revolution contains trends toward 
the subordination of economic to non-economic 
motives toward central control. The revolution 
is towards democracy as best adapted to satisfy 
human wants and needs of individuals, and can 
best be directed on a democratic basis by deliber- 
ately trying to arrive at satisfactory war aims 
and a stable peace. 


KLEMMER, HARVEY. “Blood, Toil, Tears, and 
Sweat.” The National Geographic Magazine. 
82:144-166. August, 1942. 

This is a lucid account of Britain’s war effort. 
“Blitz met bulldog,” but Hitler failed because 
he underestimated the ability of the British to 
hang on and to build up her resources. 


MAETERLINCK, Maurice. “The Badge of Civili- 
zation.” The Rotarian. 61:8-9. July, 1942. 
The modern “grimy, ill-nourished housewife 

of the London slums,” fighting against the un- 

seen and unknown, is more heroic than the Gre- 


cian hero, facing “a known foe, known weapons, 
known danger.” Our civilization rests on “the 
hearts, the minds and shoulders” of the millions, 
bowled in the cities, who resist and endure, be- 
cause they believe in democracy. 


MANDULEY, LYN SMITH. “Citadel of Freedom.” 
The Inter-American Monthly. 1:21-23 ff. 
September, 1942. 

A description of San Moreos University, the 
New World’s first, almost a century older than 
Harvard. “There are no fraternities and little 
social activity. . . . There are no football heroes, 
no million dollar stadium.” A summer school, 
inaugurated in 1940 for American students has 
awakened interest in America. University life is 
less regimented than in America, and the stu- 
dents, mostly liberal, are keenly aware of political 
problems. 


SALTFORD, HERB. “The President’s Home Town.” 
Travel. 79:10-12 ff. August, 1942. 


A description of Hyde Park and the history 
of the patroon estates from which have developed 
the river estates of such families as the Roose- 
velts, Livingstons, Bards, Schuylers, and Lewises 
and the more modern families of Vanderbilt, 
Morgan, and Mills. Well illustrated. 


SEASHORE, CARL E. “In Search of Beauty in 
Music.” The Musical Quarterly. 28:302-308. 
July, 1942. 

Aesthetics is the pursuit of beauty. The scientist 
makes this search. “Science has captured and har- 
nessed music.” “Even music of feeling is now being 
investigated. But it is not the whole picture.” 
Science only shares in the division of labor with 
the educator, the performing artist, the critic, the 
composer, and the philosopher. 


SHEEHAN, WILLIAM M. “Sky Trucks Coming.” 
Harper’s Magazine, 184:113-120. July, 1942. 
“In addition to bombers and fighters, we need 

all the parachute-troop transports, sky ambu- 

lances, aerial tankers and freighters, aerial repair 
shops, camp kitchens, and other specialized serv- 

ice aircraft that ingenious tacticians can find a 

use for.” As a fighter the airplane has shown its 

value. It must now be used for carrying armies 
and their equipment. 


WERLE, THEODORE J. “Tuberculosis.” Hygeia. 

20:510-511 ff. July, 1942. 

Tuberculosis kills between 60,000 and 70,000 
Americans each year. The cost is millions of dol- 
lars. “Tuberculosis is a public health problem, 
not a welfare problem. . . . Communities must 
learn to isolate tuberculosis promptly.” Proper 
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isolation is indicated if the incidence of the disease 
is to be lowered. 


WILson, CHARLES Morrow. “How Latin Ameri- 
cans Die.” Harper’s Magazine. 184:141-148. 
July, 1942. 

Of a hundred and twenty million people in 
Latin America at least fifty million are sick, a 
large proportion from organism borne rather 
than organic diseases. “Hemisphere solidarity 
cannot be built on a sick man’s society.” The 
United States must help the Latin American 
nations to protect themselves against disease. 


WILson, J. B. “Antecedents of Brook Farm.” 
The New England Quarterly. 15:320-331. 
July, 1942. 

The Brook Farm school was based on the 
principles of Pestalozzi and his disciples. It of- 
fered a “varied culture, intellectual, moral and 
practical.” It was an outgrowth of a “transcen- 
dental cultural ideal.” Education was the ground 
idea of the experiment—a combination of hiring 
and learning. “Brook farm should take its place 
alongside Alcott’s Pestalozzian Infant-Schools and 
Miss Peabody’s Froebelian Kindergartens as a 
monument to the transcendental conviction that 
‘culture is the chief end of man.’” 


EDUCATIONAL 


Barr, STRINGFELLOW. “The Education of Free- 
men.” The New Republic. 107:248-250. Au- 
gust 31, 1942. 

The colleges of liberal arts have “been con- 
cerned primarily with teaching people to earn 
money or to use a private income gracefully.” 
. . . “We have produced illiterate specialists and 
experts.” We have many specialists and few think- 
ers. “In a democracy liberal education must 
never be thought of as a white-collar monopoly. 
It is for every man . . . the universally appro- 
priate discipline for all men and women who 
propose to live wisely, courageously, temperately 
and justly... .” 


BELL, LEstiE H, “When Release Teachers from 
Contracts?” The Nation’s Schools. 105:19-20. 
August, 1942. 

Schools may follow a policy of no releases, 

a dead line for releases, grant of release on re- 

quest, and treatment of each request on its indi- 

vidual merits. The author favors the last. Re- 
quests should represent good reasons. They should 
not be denied unless they will harm children. 


BRUBACHER, JOHN S. “Education for Death.” 
School and Society. 56:137-141. August 22, 
1942. 
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“What education needs, perhaps, is an autum- 
nal view of death as well as a vernal one.” 

“Death is not the great evil that contemporary 
culture has cause to regard it . . . life is richer 
when we treat it with some abandon.” “After the 
severe lesson learned in this war, it would be unfor- 
tunate for democracy’s schools again to become 
obsessed with peace and with life as to be un- 
able to sacrifice them readily in the future.” 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM GILEs. “Making Forums 
Function.” School Board Journal. 105 :29-30 
ff. October, 1942. 

Specific instructions are given for setting up a 
program. There are good suggestions for leaders, 
speakers, and programs. It is essential that it be 
well presented to the community. “It need not be 
jazzed up a la Hollywood, but it should be ex- 
cellent, interesting, complete, and educational.” 


CHISHOLM, LESLIE L. “Schools Must Have 
Money.” The Nation’s Schools. 30:26-27. Oc- 
tober, 1942. 


There are two fronts: where the armed forces 
meet and the home front. Schools must be given 
adequate support. Reliable estimates show a rise 
in prices of about 20 per cent in recent months. 
This means rising school costs, more financial sup- 
port. 


COWEN, MARION and PAULSEN, ALMA. “Adoles- 
cents in War Time.” Mental Hygiene. 26: 
418-434. July, 1942. 

Adolescents are more impatient with routines, 
more resistant to authority, and more difficult. 
For older adolescents, delinquency will decrease, 
for younger (fourteen-to-seventeen-year-olds) it 
will increase. Organized work programs, recrea- 
tional programs, clarification of educational phi- 
losophy are indicated as remedial measures. 


GoopyKkoonTz, BEss. “Leadership in the Co- 
ordination of Social Agencies.” Curriculum 
Journal. 13:257-260. October, 1942. 
“Coordination of all agencies working for 

children and youth is widely accepted as an edu- 
cational principle.” The article is a summary of 
what has been done in coordination, and of the 
principles which must underlie any successful 
plan. 


KANDEL, I. L. “Education and Peace.” School 
and Society. 56:121-123. August 14, 1942. 
The educational implications of peace are im- 

portant: (a) The United States must send tech- 

nicians to reconstruct war-torn countries; (b) 

exiles must be trained to help their fellow- 

countrymen when they return; and (c) the fabric 
of education must be renewed. The American 
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public must be intellectually prepared for peace 
in the days before the armistice. 


MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD, “Toward an_ Intellec- 
tual Offensive.” School Board Journal. 105: 
31-32. September, 1942. 

“Wars are won by those who mean to win 
them, not by those who intend to avoid losing 
them, and victories are gained by those who 
strike, not by those who parry.” ... “The city 
of learning” must be defended by attack against 
those who would destroy it. 


Morrison, J. Cayce. “Is the Activity Program 
Valuable?” The Nation’s Schools. 30:41-42. 
August, 1942. 

A study of seventy elementary schools of New 
York City was made. Of nineteen measures of 
mastery of knowledge and skills, four (critical 
reading, civic attitudes, use of references and use 
of indexes) favored the activity program. Some 
of the sponsors of activity programs’ claims for 
attitudes and behavior development are verified. No 
evidence was found that the activity program had 
attracted more alert, more enthusiastic or better 
educated teachers. The value of controlled ex- 
perimentation in public schools seems justified. 


Morrison, J. Cayce. “The Teaching of Patri- 
otism.” School and Society. 56:281-286. Oc- 
tober 3, 1942. 


Teaching patriotism is a complex problem. 
There are still problems involved in the content 
of instruction, flag salutes, teaching history, edu- 
cation for democracy, love and devotion to coun- 
try. Patriotism must give youth something in 
which to believe, must teach them to avoid ha- 
treds, must promote the country’s welfare. “Out of 
the turmoils and sufferings of war must come 
visions of a better United States living in a better 
community of nations.” 


Myers, J. ARTHUR and DUSTIN, VIRGINIA L. 
“Tuberculosis in Our Schools.” Hygeia. 20: 
752-791 ff. October, 1942. 


Sixteen thousand teachers have tuberculosis. 
In the west and midwest 30 per cent of the 
younger teachers are infected; in the congested 
East one-half. Each teacher should demand that 
no person with contagious tuberculosis be per- 
mitted to live in homes or elsewhere where teach- 
ers board and room and that no tuberculars 
should be employed as teachers in the schools. 
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SEXSON, JOHN A. “School Budgets in Total 
War.” Journal of National Education A ssocia- 
tion, 31:183-184. September, 1942. 

War-torn nations advise against educational 
retrenchments. Pinching economy is inconsistent 
with war policy. “Boards of Education, responsi- 
ble public officials, and citizens in general must 
exhibit on the home front some of the same cour- 
age we expect of our armed forces in war.”? We 
must not have a “scorched-earth” policy with re- 
spect to our democratic institutions. 


SIMPSON, Ray H. “Reading Disabilities Among 
Teachers and Administrators.” The Clearing 
House, 17:11-13. September, 1942. 


Large numbers of high-school pupils are being 
taught by teachers with considerable less reading 
ability than the pupils themselves possess. Nor 
do they read extensively. A study of 746 adminis- 
trators and teachers indicated that two-thirds of 
them spent less than two hours per month on 
professional magazine reading. One-seventh spent 
no time at all in such reading. Forty per cent 
had not even looked at one professional book in a 
month. The author concludes that, until teachers 
and administrators solve their own reading prob- 
lems, they will do little to assist pupils in solving 
theirs. 


SMITH, MAPHEus and Moron, RasHey B. “Jew- 
ish Production of American Leaders.” The 
Scientific Monthly. 55:144-150. August, 1942. 
There has been much misunderstanding re- 

garding the role of Jews in America. In Who’s 

Who in America the proportion of Jews is almost 

the same as of non-Jews. Intelligence shows Jews 

superior. They tend to enter finance, law and 
business. On the whole they do not dominate in 

America out of proportion to their numbers. 


WEEDEN, CLARICE J. “Needed Changes in the 
Course in World History.” The Social Studies. 
33:249-255. October, 1942. 

There is need for clear-cut objectives and for 
elimination of “deadwood.” Two major objec- 
tives are the creation of intelligent world citizens 
and the understanding of democracy in its his- 
torical perspective. The course should be built 
around “areas” of world history. Most ancient 
history should be omitted. 
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tributed a story, Apple Thief. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, staff member of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Director of the 
Aviation Education Research Project under 
the auspices of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, has written a timely article, 
Educators Look into the Air A ge. 

An important analysis of Sumner’s Folk- 
ways, is given by Kenneth Benne and Wil- 
liam Stanley, both members of the staff of 
the School of Education, at the University 
of Illinois. Their subject is Reactions 
A gainst Social Atomism. 

Morris Schaefer, a student and member 
of Kappa Delta Pi at the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, discusses 
Our Scholarship in Wartime. Joseph 
Roucek of Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
Long Island, contributes a profusely an- 
notated article on Hitler's Propaganda as a 
War Weapon. 


Book Reviews have been written by sev- 


eral persons. It will be the policy in the 
future to have signed reviews, written in 
large part by specialists in the several 
fields. Both educational and trade books 
will be reviewed. Selections will be made 
on the basis of value and potential worth to 
our readers. 

Sea Shadows in the Sky, a poem, has 
been contributed by Florence Piercy, of 
Garden City, New York, and another, 
Restless Children, by Gilbert Byron, a 
teacher in the Dover (Delaware) Com- 
munity high school. A volume of poems 
from the latter’s pen, “These Chesapeake 
Men,” is appearing this fall. Dorothy Lee 
Richardson, of Rockville, Connecticut, a 
poet new to our columns, has sent us And 
They Lied—. She was a prominent con- 
tributor at the Bread Loaf Writers Confer- 
ence in 1942. 
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In wartime, good teaching is more important than ever. But conditions 
are such that there is imminent danger that teachers in large numbers 
will be drawn away from the profession. Each individual teacher 
should stand by his post until sent for or until fully convinced that his 
services elsewhere will be of more value to his country. Each should 
strive to rise to the demands of a tremendous present, of a fateful 
future. Young people who are preparing for teaching should stick to 
their purpose lacking clear evidence that society has greater need of 
them for other duties. School officials should encourage and support 
teachers vigorously. The people should prove that they appreciate 
what good teaching means to our nation, and that they are determined 
that good teachers shall be prepared and retained. 

Now, in a great crisis of our civilization when the guidance of youth 
has become a matter of supreme moment, teachers must rededicate 
themselves, and the people must reaffirm their appreciation and sup- 
port.—The Commission on Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 





